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A JOURNAL OF SEXOLOGY—WHY? 


There are two hundred and forty-three medical journals 
listed in the American Medical Directory. Disregarding some 
of them as of little signficance, such as Bulletins of boards of 
health or of medical societies, we have about two hundred left. 
If we wish to be more strict in our elimination, we can throw 
out about fifty more, which still leaves about one hundred and 
fifty medical journals, published in the English language in the 
United States. These medical journals are devoted to a variety 
of subjects. Some are general, dealing with all topics which 
are of interest to the general practitioner. Some are devoted 
to the specialties, and there is not a medical specialty that has 
not a special periodical devoted to it. Of course we have 
journals devoted to general surgery, to orthopedic surgery, 


_we have special journals devoted to obstetrics, to diseases of 


women, to diseases of children, to diseases of the eyes, ear, nose 
and throat; we have special journals devoted to diseases of 
the skin, to the genito-urinary organs, to syphilis; we have 
special journals devoted to a single disease—such as cancer 
and tuberculosis, we have special journals devoted to anatomy, 
to physiology, to bacteriology, to immunology, to hygiene, 
to public health, to radiology, to roentgenology, to electro- 
therapeutics, to hospital management, to military medicine, 
to medical and pharmacologic research; we have special jour- 
nals devoted to medical history, and we have even a special 
journal devoted to medical humor. And let us be thankful, 
we have several journals devoted to nervous diseases, to psy- 
chiatry and to psychology. 

One specialty, however, perhaps the most important of all 
specialties, is not represented by any organ. The instinct 
which more than any of our other instincts contributes to the 
weal and woe of mankind, the instinct which more than any of 
our other instincts is capable of lifting us to the sublimest 
heights of ecstasy or of throwing us into the deepest pits of 
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despair, that instinct is not represented by any periodical 
publication, either lay or medical. 

The pity of it! The shame of it! 

As I write these lines the papers are filled with the mysterious 
murder of a respected rector of a church, a married man, 
and his choir leader, also a respectable married woman; 4 
young man is sentenced to death for the murder of a young 
girl who would not requite his love; another young man takes 
carbolic acid because the object of his love was for him un- 
attainable; a man on his honeymoon blows out his brains 
forty-eight hours after the wedding; a promising young man 
and young girl enter into and carry out a suicide pact be- 
cause they could not belong to each other; a reputable and 
eminent citizen drinks a potion which puts him to eternal 
sleep because threatened with exposure by a degenerate young- 
ster; a zealous member of the church is sentenced to ten years 
in prison for having committed the crime of incest; two men 
almost at the extremes of age—one twenty-two years and the 
other sixty-five—are sentenced to long prison sentences for 
the alleged crime of rape (I say “alleged,” for many accusa- 
tions of rape are false, due to delusion or to vicious cunning) ; 
a wife puts arsenic in her husband’s coffee, and a husband 
brains his wife, with whom he had been living apparently hap- 
pily for many years, with an axe. 

These are the clippings from the various parts of the 
country in one day’s mail. And divorces are increasing from 
day to day and are seldom reported in the papers unless the 
parties concerned are of social eminence or importance. The 
newspapers report the final outbursts, the explosions. The 
pressure that leads to the explosions, the domestic unhappi- 
ness, the tears, the daily suffering, the nightly misery, the 
soul-rending agony, all these things are not reported by any- 
body—they remain hidden in the hearts of the men and women, 
leaving perhaps signs of their existence in the saddened eyes 
and furrowed faces of their victims. 

And I say, the pity of it, the shame of it, that there is not 
one single organ to discuss these subjects intelligently, scien- 
tifically and yet sympathetically, so as to help perhaps over- 
come some of the difficulties, avoid some of the woes, alleviate 
some of the agony. 

And here, in the preceding paragraph, is the answer to the 
question contained in the title of this editorial. 

As I stated before, to me sexology means something quite 
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different from what it means to most people. I am deeply 
interested in sexology only insofar as it can contribute towards 
human happiness. The purely theoretical, scientific phases of 
the subject, the biology of it, the sexual habits of the non- 
human animals—well, they are interesting, but I have more 
important questions to occupy my time and attention. And 
similarly, I am, always have been, more interested in normal 
than abnormal sexology. Thus, it is in my opinion much more 
important to be able to obviate or to cure jealousy than it is 
to cure homosexuality; for homosexuality afflicts only two per 
cent, of the people; jealousy afflicts ninety per cent. 

From the above, the scope of the journal, my part of the 
journal, will be easily surmised. For an editor creates a 
journal in his own image. The abnormalities, perversions, and 
rarities will not be neglected, but it is normal sexuality as it is 
manifested in ninety per cent. of men and women—from one 
to one hundred years of age—that will be studied and stressed. 

W.J.R. 


A NEW JOURNAL OF PSYCHANALYSIS—WHY? 


The last thirty years have been important years for psycho- 
therapeutics and psychology. In consequence of the lucky 
chance that caused Dr. Joseph Breuer to encourage one of his 
hysterical patients to unfold her past life to him in detail, 
there have come about a practically new psychology (based 
on introspection) and several new methods of psychotherapy. 
In the domain of the psychoneuroses we have learned that a 
fearless self-knowledge is one of the most valuable aids to a cure. 
In the domain of psychology it has proved that a great deal 
may be learned about the workings of the human mind even 
without the accurate technical methods of the laboratory. 
The gain to sociology is so great as to be incalculable. Be- 
cause of the intensive study of the psychoneurotic we have 
learned a great deal about the lives of normals to which we 
have had no access formerly. And we have every reason to 
hope that ultimately all this new knowledge and new insight 
must result in such changes in our social institutions as will 
make human life more livable. 

Unfortunately it seems almost to be a law of nature that 
with the good there must go some evil. It has been so in this 
instance too. Breuer imparted his discovery to a young physi- 
cian, Sigmund Freud, who had the genius to realize its signifi- 
cance and to exploit it. Being endowed with a strong tendency 
to mysticism, and therefore lacking the genuinely scientific 
mental attitude, it was an easy matter for Freud to give his 
imagination the reins and to go off into a mass of almost 
grotesque speculations. Thus has grown that body of theory 
and speculation which he has named psycho-analysis. Owing 
to the novelty and plausibility of many of its conclusions, its 
artistic qualities, its appeal to the mystical urge in most of 
us (especially in these high-tension times) and its emphasis on 
the sexual, this “new psychology” has attracted and is attract- 
ing a large following, especially among artists and near-artists 
who have no scientific training and who know nothing of 
scientific psychology, and among physicians who have not the 
means of verifying or checking up Freud’s “conclusions.” 

The tendency inherent in the orthodox psycho-analytic 
theory to develop into a pseudo-religious system has resulted 
in the development of several different “schools,” the chief of 
which are associated with the names of Freud, Jung and Adler, 
respectively. Among Freud’s pupils who have departed from 
him in many essentials and have come near to founding 
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“schools” of their own, we may mention Maeder and Stekel. 
In America the only conspicuous innovations in psycho-analysis 
were made by Kempf. In England a number of physicians 
who have been designated “neo-Freudians” are practising a 
modified psycho-analysis which differs from the original chiefly 
in subordinating the sexual factor which dominates the 
Viennese variety. All of these “schools” operate with the 
theory of the “Unconscious” as expounded by Freud. 

The present writer has become convinced that such a repres- 
sion-unconscious as that described by Freud does not exist, 
that its assumption is not warranted by facts, and that the 
phenomena which it purports to explain can be explained in 
terms of the consciousness of orthodox psychology. Experi- 
ence has convinced him that the so-called law of psychic de- 
terminism has no validity and can be maintained only on the 
assumption of unconscious mental processes, that the symp- 
toms of the psychoneuroses are not masked equivalents for 
repressed sexual desires, that the lapses in our daily psychic 
functioning are not due to interference by unconscious forces, 
that dreams are not the disguised fulfilments of repressed 
wishes, that the symbols found in dreams, in symptoms, and 
elsewhere, are not the products of repression, and that the 
neuroses are not always due to psychic conflicts originating 
in the sexual sphere. 

Notwithstanding the large number of books being published 
nowadays on psycho-analytic subjects, there are not enough 
English journals devoted to the study of “individual psychol- 
ogy.” Besides, there is always the likelihood, if not danger, 
that such journals as do exist will confine themselves to ex- 
ploiting a particular “school,” making a religion of what 
should be a science. To help neutralize this tendency and to 
assure an open forum for the unprejudiced discussion of all 
the different varieties and theories of psychotherapy engag- 
ing the minds of men, Dr. Robinson and I have joined forces 
to publish “The Journal of Sexology and Psychanalysis.” 

SAALT. 


THE NON-CONSCIOUS VS. THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By Samvet A. Tannenspaum, M.D., New York 
I 


Freud’s theories, and the modification of them associated 
with the names of Adler and Jung, stand or fall by his theories 
of “the Unconscious.” By this time it is pretty generally 
known that according to what is known as Psycho-analysis a 
great many obscure psychological phenomena are due to mental 
processes of which the individual is not and cannot be aware, 
i. e., to unconscious psychic processes. ‘Thus, for example, 
dreams are said to be the masked expression of repressed wishes 
of which the individual is not conscious when awake. The 
symptoms of the psychoneuroses, too, are disguised wish-ful- 
fillments, resulting from the operation of unconscious mental 
processes. Religion, poetry, painting, sculpture, some of the 
psychoses, etc., are said to owe a great deal of their content to 
unconscious determinants. The characters of human beings 
are said to be the net resultants of the operation of conscious 
and unconscious forces. And in our everyday life such pheno- 
mena as slips of the tongue, slips of the pen, mishearings, 
forgettings, false recollections, habit movements, certain acci- 
dents, mistakes, etc., are said to be due to the influence of 
unconscious mental processes which are collectively known as 
“the Unconscious.” 


II 


What then is this Unconscious? Before we answer this 
question we must point out that by Freud’s own admission 
(Internat. Zeitsch. f. Aerzt. Psa., March 19138, p. 117) the 
term “the Unconscious” has a meaning which is peculiar to 
Psycho-analysis alone and which is not to be confounded with 
the meaning the word bears elsewhere. He deplores having to 
use this ambiguous word, especially as it describes only one 
of the least characteristic features of the system of mental 
processes constituting the realm of “the Unconscious,” and 
suggests using a non-committal abbreviation (e.g., “Unc.’) 
of the word Unconscious to designate this realm. Needless to 
say, this distinction is but rarely observed in psycho-analytic 
literature, to the utter confusion of the uncritical reader. It 
is of the utmost importance to bear these facts in mindinasmuch 
as many writers take advantage of the use of the word “uncon- 
scious” in orthodox psychology to “put over” the Freudian 
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idea, not realizing that they are thus guilty of the error known 
in logic as “the fallacy of the undistributed middle,” 4.¢., of 
using a word in more than one sense. To make this perfectly 
clear to the reader we shall present him with a fairly complete 
account of the unconscious or sub-conscious of orthodox psy- 
chology and of “the Unconscious” of psycho-analysis* so that 
he may see the differences between them and avoid the trap of 
the undistributed middle term. 

In everyday English speech the word “‘unconscious” most 
often means “unawares,” or describes the mental condition of a 
person “in a state of coma,” “asleep” or “under the influence 
of a general anesthetic” (ether, chloroform). The adverb 
“unconsciously” is constantly used as a synonym for a great 
variety of ideas, e.g., “unintentionally,” “without premedita- 
tion,” “unwittingly,” “on the spur of the moment,” “instinc- 
tively,” “automatically” or “mechanically,” “by rote,” “im- 
pulsively,” “‘reflexly,” ete. 

To psychologists (i.e., orthodox psychologists, as opposed 
to psycho-analysts) “unconsciously” means both “without 
full consciousness” and “without any consciousness.” The 
former is, of course, an unfortunate remnant of popular usage 
and ought to be eliminated from the terminology of psychology. 
In what follows I propose to use the abbreviation “marg.- con- 
scious” (from the “marginal consciousness” of Lloyd Morgan) 
to designate all mental processes that are fairly clearly present 
in consciousness while another idea is in the focus of attention, 
and “‘micro- conscious” for such mental processes as are only 
dimly or vaguely present in consciousness but can be brought 
into the full focus of consciousness by the exertion of consider- 
able effort, t.¢., by turning the full force of the attention upon 
them. To avoid ambiguity I shall eschew the word “uncon- 
scious” altogether, except when I am using it in the Freudian 
sense, and shall use the word “non-conscious” instead. 

Roughly speaking, “consciousness” means “awareness ;” ‘‘to 
be conscious” of something mental, ¢.g., an idea, a sensation, 
an emotion, etc., means “to be aware” of that something. 
Waking human beings are never conscious of only one thing at a 
time; we are all conscious of a number of things at the same 
time, though we are not conscious of all of these things to the 
same degree; of one of these things we are fully conscious, and 
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of a number of others we are conscious to a lesser extent, and 
of still others we are so slightly conscious that to untrained 
observation they do not seem to be “in consciousness” at all. 
As Professor Woodworth expresses it in his excellent, recently 
published book (Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, 1921): 
“Consciousness shades off from high light to dim background.” 
That to which we give the largest share of our attention is in 
the focus of consciousness or occupies the field of attention. 
But “the field of consciousness” is larger than the field of atten- 
tion and includes a large number of less distinct elements and 
of these we say that they are “in the zone of marginal con- 
sciousness”’ or that they are “marg.-conscious.” Besides these 
non-focal elements there are a number of elements of which we 
are so slightly conscious that we seem to be giving them no 
voluntary attention whatsoever and these we say are “micro- 
conscious.” An example will illustrate this: 

A lecturer is addressing an audience and walking up and 
down a small platform. His speech, sentence after sentence, 
gets the largest amount of interest and occupies the focus of 
attention. But his eyes are fixed successively on different 
persons in the audience, each one of whom is successively in the 
visual focus and, hence, also in the focus of attention. He sees 
many other persons at the same time; but these are in the 
marginal field of vision and of these he is conscious to a lesser 
extent. But he is not unconscious (#.e., unaware) even of those 
he does not see, as, for example, those who are behind him on 
the platform. He is also to a considerable extent watchful 
of the behavior of his audience, of their attitude to what he is 
saying, of the impression he is making on the audience as a 
whole and especially on certain individuals in it, of the progress 
he is making in unfolding his theme, of the flight of time, ete. 
At the same time he chooses his language, dismisses certain 
words or ideas as inappropriate or as tactless. All these and 
many other processes are marg.-conscious. In addition to 
these, the lecturer is apparently non-consciously watching to see 
that he does not accidentally walk off the platform; in the same 
apparently unheeding manner he is modulating the intensity 
and pitch of his voice, his pauses and his inflections, so as to 
make his points most effectively, and indulges in a large number 
of more or less graceful or expressive gestures whose purport 
he himself hardly knows. Al] these, including a sense of satis 
faction or dissatisfaction, a sense of power, the will to live, the 
will to achieve, a feeling of confidence or doubt, and the desire to 
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satisfy certain motives, may be said to be micro-conscious. It 
is these latter that are often spoken of by psychologists and 
psycho-analysts as “unconscious.” But careful study will 
show that all of them, even the obscurer motives and those 
which the speaker might perhaps not like to acknowledge, are 
in the field of consciousness, though perhaps very near its outer 
margin, and even though they never come into or very near the 
focus of attention. 

Then, just beyond the outer margin of consciousness lies a 
sphere which contains quantities of stored-up material which 
can be recalled to consciousness by directing the attention upon 
them. This material may be said to be “foreconscious” and 
consists of the bulk of the things we have learned or experienced 
and which have left traces in the brain, the store-house of our 
memory. The ease or facility with which these are recalled to 
consciousness depends upon the recency, the vividness, the 
intensity, etc., with which they were experienced, the frequency 
of their repetition, the interest that they have aroused, the 
number of other experiences with which they have been asso- 
ciatively linked, etc. Thus, for example, our imaginary lec- 
turer may suddenly hear the strains of a distant phonograph 
and say to himself: ‘“That’s the intermezzo from ‘Cavalle- 
ria,’ ” and in that reflection is implicit the whole of Mascagni’s 
delightful opera, as the lecturer knows, though he hasn’t it all 
in consciousness at the time. When a person expresses an 
opinion on a matter of politics, religion or art, the reasons for 
his opinion are in the foreconscious sphere but are, as he knows, 
implicit in the opinion consciously expressed. 

Many of the obscurer motives determining our conduct are 
analyzable if we devote ourselves to the study of the forecon- 
scious. As a matter of fact, most of our motives, even those 
we do not like to acknowledge, form an unanalyzed part of our 
conscious activities. When people say they do not know what 
motive induced them to do this or that it means only that their 
motives were so mixed that they do not know which one to make 
responsible for the act. As Woodworth (l.c.) well says: “(The 
unacknowledged motive) was (in consciousness) in the same 
way that overtones are present in perceiving the tone quality 
of a particular instrument; the overtones are not separately 
heard and may be very difficult to analyze, yet all the time they 
are playing an important part in the conscious perception.” 

Beyond the foreconscious lies that vast realm of memory 
traces of past events and impressions which cannot be recalled 
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at all, or, perhaps to some extent, only during hypnosis. This 
is the realm of the non-conscious and comprises the residue of 
most of the stuff we have learned at school, the books and 
magazines and newspapers we have read, the lectures we have 
heard, the sights we have seen, the people we have met, the 
speeches we have heard, etc., etc. One has only to think of 
these things to realize the extravagance of the statement, often 
made by psycho-analysts and others, that nothing we have once 
known is ever forgotten, that no wish or impulse we have once 
had is dead. 

That ideas may shift their place, metaphorically speaking, 
from the marg.-conscious into the micro-conscious or even 
into the foreconscious and then back again, and even be lost in 
the non-conscious, is an everyday experience. While speaking 
to a person, I may think of an idea which I decide to leave 
unexpressed for the moment, thinking that I’ll recall it when 
I need it. It may then happen that when I want it, it is beyond 
the power of recall, though I may feel its presence so near to 
consciousness or the margin of consciousness as to say “it’s 
on the tip of my tongue.” Careful study will show that this 
phenomenon is determined by the number and character of the 
associative bonds linking the idea to the rest of the mental 
content, and sometimes by easily ascertainable emotional 
factors. 

Automatic actions are usually, even in the orthodox text- 
books, said to be carried out unconsciously, although there is 
absolutely no question that the performer, e.g., a skilled piano- 
player playing a composition by Chopin, does give his task 
considerable attention even though he may be carrying on a 
casual conversation at the time. All that one is warranted in 
saying with reference to such actions is that as a result of 
well-established associations and proficiency, these complicated 
performances may be accomplished with very little attention 
and, consequently, with little focal consciousness. That, as a 
matter of fact, these automatic actions are not performed 
unconsciously (%.¢. non-consciously) is proved by the fact that 
the player knows when to turn the page, when he has struck a 
false note, etc. Psychologists often tell us that when we write 
our name or something else we are not conscious of the indivi- 
dual letters entering into the name or word; but that is not true 
either for if we make a mistake we know it at once. All such 
well-learned automatic activities are carried out marg.-con- 
sciously or micro-consciously, and not non-consciously. 
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We may now turn our attention to those neural and somatic 
activities which are carried out without any consciousness, #.¢., 
non-consciously, 

Almost all of our vital physiological activities, ¢.g., the 
functioning of the liver, the kidneys, the heart, the lungs, etc., 
go on without our being aware of them and even when con- 
sciousness is wholly or almost wholly abolished, as when we are 
asleep, comatose or anesthetized. Even though we are at times 
conscious of the heart beat we are never conscious of the action 
of the different parts of the heart. 

Many psychic activities go on without our being even in the 
slightest degree aware of the process, even though some of 
them, ¢.g., maintaining one’s equilibrium, while walking or 
sitting, are wholly voluntary. We know that the images 
focused on our retinas are inverted and that we ought to see 
things upside down; but the mind inverts these images without 
our being conscious of the process and we see things as they 
are. So, too, the mind gives us the feeling of solidity, of seeing 
objects in three dimensions, though we know that actually each 
eye sees objects only in two dimensions. These and similar 
functions the mind discharges non-consciously. 

There can be very little if any doubt now that memory, the 
ability to recall past impressions, depends upon the presence in 
the brain of physical traces left there by those impressions. 
This mass of stored-up material, consisting of residual traces 
of our hopes and fears, beliefs and convictions, likes and dis- 
likes, sympathies and antipathies, facts and fancies, etc., some 
of which can be recalled and some of which cannot, is carried 
about within our brains non-consciously. The ability to do the 
things we have learned to do is thus carried about by us non- 
consciously in our brain connections and is manifested in action 
only when the mechanism is set off by an appropriate and 
adequate stimulus. But even when we are consciously doing 
something, ¢.g., writing, we are non-conscious of the brain 
processes correlated with or accompanying the mental process. 
In other words, every conscious mental process is accompanied 
by and conditioned upon non-conscious brain processes. 

All those numerous inherent and instantaneous motor re- 
sponses to sensory stimuli which are known as “reflexes,” ¢.g., 
the patellar reflex, the pupillary reflex, sneezing, the lid reflex, 
etc., and which are determined solely by inherited neural con- 
nections, are carried out without any participation of con- 
sciousness, #.é., non-consciously. 
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Another and extremely common variety of non-conscious 
actions is furnished by those involuntary motor responses which 
psychologists call the “ideo-motor phenomenon.” This consists 
of an involuntary gesture or action evoked by and accompany- 
ing a thought, though the individual having the thought does 
not intend to make the gesture or perform the action and may 
not know that he is doing so. Spectators at athletic contests 
furnish excellent examples of this phenomenon. Persons riding 
in an automobile go through the motion of putting on the 
brake when they see the chauffeur do that to meet an emerg- 
ency, or they go through the motion of pulling back when they 
think their machine will collide with something in front. While 
watching a person trying to lift a heavy load, we involuntarily 
put ourselves in a position which we would take if we were 
trying to help him, and so on. We are all familiar with the 
spectacle of the child learning to write and grasping its pencil 
tightly, bending closely over the desk, frowning, puckering its 
lips, moving its tongue to and fro, twisting its legs around the 
legs of the chair, etc. This ideo-motor phenomenon, a mani- 
festation of the principle that all thought tends to express 
itself in muscular activity of some kind, is at the basis of a 
great many hysterical symptoms. But it is not only in the 
motor sphere that this non-conscious somatization of an idea 
occurs; it occurs also in the sensory sphere (the ideo-sensory 
phenomenon). ‘Thus, for example, a person may feel itchy 
when he thinks of vermin; he may feel a choking sensation 
when he thinks of his inability to give vent to his emotions; he 
may get a sinking sensation when he thinks of his utter help- 
lessness in a certain situation, etc. 

The various more or less dramatic gestures that accompany 
speech and the expression of the emotions, ¢.g., smiling, pout- 
ing, sobbing, snarling, sneering, scowling, frowning, etc., are 
usually performed involuntarily, and without any conscious 
purpose. These “expressive movements” are in all probability 
inherited survivals of acts that had been useful in the early 
life of the individual or the race. One might well call them 
instinctive somatizations. 

That complicated and even purposive actions may be carried 
out successfully even by animals deprived of the cerebrum and 
even of the whole brain, and hence without the presence of any 
consciousness, has been proved by recent experiments on so- 
called “spinal” and “decerebrated” animals. For a brief 
account of these experiments the reader is referred to Dr. M. 
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Prince’s excellent book, The Unconscious (Macmillan, 1921, 
pp. 230-240). 

Many conscious sensations and perceptions of a physiologi- 
cal nature are not taken cognizance of by the ego even though 
they may cause him considerable discomfort and even induce 
him to undertake complicated actions to get rid of the discom- 
fort. Thus, for example, very few (and only trained) persons 
are knowingly conscious of all the physical sensations that 
constitute what is called being “thirsty” or “hungry” or 
“fatigued.” This is especially true in the domain of the emo- 
tions; none but trained psychologists and physiologists are 
fully conscious of the somatic phenomena accompanying the 
different emotions, e.g., the rapid heart action, the labored 
breathing, the tense muscles, the flushed face, etc., in anger,— 
and yet, in a sense, we are all conscious of these things, but 
not knowingly so. 

The theory of “unconscious” or sub-conscious mental activi- 
ties is often supported by reference to the familiar enough 
phenomenon of a person going to sleep after having tusselled 
in vain with some difficult problem, ¢.g., in algebra, and finding 
the problem perfectly clear next morning. The inference is, 
of course, that the “‘sub-conscious” mind had been at work on 
the matter overnight. “But is it necessary,” asks Professor 
Woodworth (l.c., p. 564), “to suppose that any work has been 
done on the problem during the interval?” We cannot do better 
than quote his answer to this question. He says: 

“The difficulty, when you first attacked the problem, arose 
from false clues which, once they got you, held you by virtue of 
their ‘recency value.’ The matter laid aside, these false clues 
lost their recency value with lapse of time, so that when you 
took the matter up again you were free from their interference 
and had a good chance to go straight towards the goal. It is 
the same with motor acts. On a certain day, a baseball pitcher 
falls into an inefficient way of handling the ball, and, try as 
he may, cannot recover his usual form. He has to give up for 
that day, but after a rest is as good as ever. Shall we say 
that his subconscious mind has been practising pitching during 
the rest interval? It is much more likely that here, as in the 
preceding case, the value of a fresh start lies in freshness, in 
rest and the consequent disappearance of interferences, rather 
than in any work that has been done during the interval of 
rest.” Over and over again one has the chance to see people get 
so rattled at a game of cards, croquet, tennis, checkers, efc., 
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as to seem to have lost not only their usual skill but even their 
commonsense, and then, having begun a new game, with renewed 
confidence, play as well as ever. The same thing is, of course, 
true of the equally familiar phenomenon of trying to recall a 
name, not being able to do so, leaving the matter for a time, 
and recalling it subsequently with ease or even spontaneously 
(in response to a chance association). 

As we have seen, we all carry about with us hosts of memory 
traces which are retained in a non-conscious condition and a 
large number of which can be recalled under suitable conditions. 
This retention is a resting condition, a passive latency ; whereas 
consciousness is an active condition. Woodworth puts the 
matter well when he says (l.c., p. 562): ‘“‘Retention is a matter 
of brain structure, neurone connections, neural mechanisms 
ready for action when the proper stimulus reaches them but 
remaining inactive till the stimulus comes. An idea is like a 
motor reaction, to the extent that it is a reaction; and we retain 
ideas in the same way that we retain learned motor reactions. 
Now, no one would think of saying that a learned motor 
reaction was retained ‘in the unconscious.’ The motor reaction 
is not present at all until it is aroused; the neuro-muscular 
mechanism for executing the reaction is present, but needs a 
stimulus to make it active and give the reaction. In the same 
way, an idea is not present in the individual except when it is 
activated, but its neural mechanism is present, and unconscious 
just because it is inactive.” 


III. 


The Freudian Unconscious is nothing like the non-conscious 
that we have just described. It is not a passive storehouse 
for the memory traces of past impressions lying dormant until 
one or other of its constituents is stirred into activity by an 
appropriate stimulus and thus made conscious. No; the Freud- 
ian Unconscious is a realm of dynamically charged desires (im- 
pulses) of a forbidden (wicked, tabooed, immoral, irreligious, 
lawless, unesthetic, disgusting, unthinkable) nature which have 
been forcibly expelled from consciousness by the individual’s 
moral sense, the censure (or censor, as it is often incorrectly 
called), are forcibly detained in the Unconscious by certain 
forces called Resistances, and are prevented from re-entering 
consciousness, 7.¢., from becoming conscious again, by the same 
censure. 
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According to this theory no thought or impression or desire 
once experienced by an individual is ever completely forgotten; 
all of our ungratified desires, even those of our earliest in- 
fancy, continue to live on in the Unconscious, to influence our 
lives, and to struggle for gratification. But inasmuch as the 
individual’s moral or esthetic or religious sensibilities would be 
shocked by the realization that he harbors within his soul 
(psyche) such wicked, lewd and filthy tenants, these desires are 
not permitted to enter consciousness directly, i.e., in their own 
shape, and can do so only in a roundabout way, i.e., after hay- 
ing become sufficiently disguised (symbolized) to deceive and 
elude the none-too-watchful and somewhat obtuse censure. The 
symptoms of hysteria, neurotic fears, the psychic lapses in the 
everyday life of normals, dreams, myths, fairy tales, chil- 
dren’s games, fiction, religion, art, the origin of language, the 
symptoms of insanity, etc., are, according to this theory, the 
compromise products of the conflicts between the strivings of 
the conscious ego, individual or collective, and his tabooed (“re- 
pressed”) “Unconscious” desires. 

Freud divides the Unconscious into two regions. He says 
(Zentralblatt f. Psa., 1913, p. 119-121): ‘“‘We have been 
wont to think that a thought is latent because of its weakness* 
and that it becomes conscious when it is energized. But we 
have become convinced that there are certain latent thoughts 
which do not penetrate into consciousness, no matter how 
strong they may be. We shall therefore call the latent thoughts 
of the former group ‘Foreconscious’, and shall reserve the ex- 
pression ‘Unconscious’ (in its true sense [?]) for the second 
group. ... The expression ‘Unconscious’, which we have hither- 
to used merely in a descriptive sense, now gets an additional 
meaning. It designates not only latent thoughts in general, 
but especially such as have a definite dynamic character, 
namely those which, notwithstanding their intensity and 
urgency (“Wirksamkeit”), keep aloof from consciousness . . . 
We have found a dynamic (“wirksames”’) foreconscious which 
enters consciousness without any difficulty and a dynamic Un- 
conscious which remains unconscious and seems to be cut off 
from consciousness.” The foreconscious, it may be added, 
differs from the conscious only in lacking the quality of aware- 
ness (id., 1915, p. 193). The repressed Unconscious matters, 


*This is a misstatement. “We,” 7.c., orthodox psychology, thought ideas 
latent not because they were “weak,” but because of the absence of the 
stimulus necessary to stir them into action, i.e., to make them conscious, 
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on the other hand, “would stand out in the most striking 
contrast to the conscious if they became conscious.” 

Rank and Sachs, thoroughly orthodox psycho-analysts, ex- 
press the matter in these words: ‘The Unconscious is com- 
pletely foreign and unknown to the conscious personality.” 

Unconscious desires never, except in certain varieties of 
insanity, can enter consciousness in their own shape. “For 
a product of the dynamic Unconscious [not the Unconscious 
desire itself!] it is not impossible to force an entry into con- 
sciousness, but for this achievement a certain expenditure of 
effort is necessary.’ ” (Freud, l.c., p. 121.) This statement 
alone ought to be sufficient to disprove the assertion, often 
made by psycho-analysts, that psycho-analysis brings the 
Unconscious into consciousness and that a cure in hysteria 
depends upon this. That Freud himself is not quite clear on 
this subject may be inferred from what he says about it else- 
where. In his essay on “the Unconscious” (J.c., 1915, p. 196) 
he says: “If we tell a patient a thought which he had at one 
time repressed and which we [the analysts] have discovered, 
this produces no change in his psychic condition at first. 
Above all, it does not do away with the repression, does not 
undo the effects it had produced—though we might perhaps 
have expected it would do so, inasmuch as the formerly ‘uncon- 
scious’ idea has now become conscious. * On the contrary, 
one will at first achieve only a renewed rejection of the 
repressed idea. The patient now really has the same idea in 
a two-fold form in different locations of his psychic apparatus; 
in the first place, he has the conscious memory associated with 
the auditory trace left by the communication of the idea; and, 
in the second place, alongside of the former, he bears within 
himself, as we know with certainty [?], the earlier form of the 
‘unconscious’ memory of his experience. In reality, the re- 
pression has not been done away with; the resistances having 
been overcome, the conscious idea has linked itself up with the 
‘unconscious’ memory trace. Success is achieved only when the 
latter too [i.¢., the resistances] have become conscious.”? What 
all this really means is that the hysterical symptoms disappear 
if the patient has enough faith to let himself be talked into 
accepting the psycho-analyst’s interpretation of the symptoms 


*It is perhaps needless to cali the reader’s attention to the fact that Freud 
has, to say the least, been guilty of a fallacy in logic at this point: to im- 
part an idea to a person is not synonymous with that idea becoming con- 
scious in that person. Again the fallacy of the undistributed middle term! 
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as symbolic expressions for ‘unconscious’ desires of a discredit- 
able or disgusting nature. 

The Unconscious, says Freud, embraces a great deal more 
than merely what has been repressed. But he nowhere makes 
it clear just what he includes under the term. In one place 
he speaks of the reflexes being part of the Unconscious. It is 
not impossible, then, that his Unconscious includes all the 
matters we have described as non-conscious, even those, ¢.g., 
the reflexes, which are not even mental. And he nowhere 
attempts to distinguish between what has been merely hopelessly 
forgotten and what has been repressed. Some psycho-analysts, 
especially Dr. Jones, think that all forgetting is due to repres- 
sion. 

According to Freud, only painful memories and desires—such 
as are painful in themselves or painful because they are out of 
harmony with the individual’s ideals—are repressed. But this 
sort of repression—which, by the way, goes on “unconsciously” 
and unintentionally in response to an acquired moral and es- 
thetic sense—is really only an “‘after-repression” which is made 
possible by the attraction exerted from the Unconscious by 
impulses which had been repressed (“‘primary repression’’) or 
prevented from entering consciousness in infancy (before the 
individual had acquired a moral sense!). The reasons for this 
primary or organic repression nowhere appear. It is only 
derivatives of these organically repressed impulses that strive 
to enter consciousness and to be gratified. The repression of 
these derived impulses is possible only by the operation of 
three sets of forces, viz.: the attraction from the Unconscious, 
the expulsion from consciousness and the exertion of a censur- 
ing force which bars the doors to their re-entry into conscious- 
ness. Strictly speaking, the derivatives of the Unconscious 
may, if they can evade the censure, enter the foreconscious, 
and thence their derivatives may enter the precincts of con- 
sciousness if they can evade the censure exerted at its gates. 
Becoming conscious is therefore not merely a matter of some- 
thing in the foreconscious being perceived by consciousness but 
a translation in terms of consciousness. 

It is important to bear in mind that this Unconscious con- 
sists not only of offensive matters that have been expelled from 
consciousness, but even such as have never been in consciousness, 
and, therefore, such as the individual has never known. 

An impulse—a psychic act—passes, generally speaking, 
through two phases. In the first phase it is unconscious and 
belongs to the system Unc.; if the censure condemns the desire, 
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refuses to make it conscious, the desire is said to be 
“repressed ;” if the desire gets sufficiently disguised, or if its 
derivative is sufficiently remote in character from the parent 
desire not to suggest its true nature, it passes the test of the 
censure and is then admitted into the realm of the pre-conscious 
and capable of entering consciousness on the fulfillment of 
certain conditions. * 

We must assume, then, that during sleep a dormant desire 
rouses itself spontaneously or is aroused by coming in contact 
with something of a more or less remotely kindred nature that 
was dismissed during the waking state, that the sleeping censure 
recognizes the true nature of the forbidden desire, and, being 
unable or unwilling to relegate it to the limbo of unconscious- 
ness, it invests it with a disguise which will deceive the sleeping 
ego whose servant the censure is. In other words, the censure 
selects the disguise and yet deceives itself. On what principle 
or principles the disguises are selected we are not told. One 
almost cannot help thinking of the Freudian Unconscious and 
its stirring desires as a sort of inferno in which wicked little 
devils are waiting to be born into the world in the shape of 
cherubim that are to lure men and women to destruction,—and, 
so regarded, one must look on this censure not as a moral 
force (as Freud would have us do) but as a master mind of 
wickedness. 

Notwithstanding that psycho-analysts often speak of “‘re- 
pressed emotions,” Freud shows that this is only a loose use 
of language and that unconscious impulses, sensations, feelings 
and emotions are an impossible conception (just as non-con- 
scious ideas are to orthodox psychologists). What actually 
happens, he maintains, is that the idea (the verbal representa- 
tion) of the impulse is relegated to the Unconscious by being 
dissociated from the affect (energy, libido) constituting the 
desire. The idea is “unconscious,” the affect is not. 

What, it will be asked, becomes of the dissociated or liberated 
affect? Freud answers this question as follows (l.c., 1915, p. 
197): “The affect continues to exist, wholly or partially, as 
such; or it experiences a transformation into a qualitatively 
different affect, especially into one of anxiety; or it is sup- 
pressed, i.e., its full development is prevented.” In connection 
with this he points out that “owing to the repression of the 


*Though the matter is not one of the first importance, it is sufficiently 
significant to be worthy of mention that to Kaplan (Grundzuege der 
Psychoanalyse, p. 81), an orthodox psychoanalyst, the foreconscious con- 
sists of matters which were “forgotten” because they were “uninteresting” 
and such as had not been disposed of or thought to a finish. 
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affect’s or emotion’s real representative, the affect is compelled 
to link itself to another idea, and that consequently conscious- 
ness regards it [the affect] as the expression of the latter 
idea.” “It frequently happens,” he says (p. 199), “that an 
impulse must wait before it finds a substitute idea in conscious- 
ness. The evolution of the affect is made possible by this con- 
scious substitute and the qualitative character of the affect 
is determined by the nature of the substitute idea.” * 

But it must be borne in mind that 1.) “the mechanism of 
repression does not coincide with the mechanism or mechanisms 
of substitution, 2.) that there are very different kinds of sub- 
stitution mechanisms, and 3.) that the mechanisms of repres- 
sion have at least one feature in common, viz.: the withdrawal 
of the energy (or “libido”—if we are dealing with sexual 
impulses).” Into the different kinds of substitution, ¢.g., 
sublimation, transformation into its opposite (love for hate, 
cleanliness for filthiness, etc.), turning the impulse against 
oneself (masochism for sadism, exhibitionism for voyeurism), 
etc., we cannot go at present.** 

Repressed ideas do not lose their capacity for action, not- 
withstanding the loss of the affect with which they were 
charged. But how is this possible if affect and psychic energy 
are the same? Freud meets this difficulty as follows: “Repres- 
sion [says he] can mean only that the conscious or forecon- 
scious energy- investment belonging to the foreconscious system 
is withdrawn from the idea. The idea, then, is uncharged 
or it gets a charge from the Unconscious, or it retains the 
unconscious charge it had previously had. We have, therefore, 
either the withdrawal of the foreconscious charge, preservation 
of the unconscious charge or a replacement of the foreconscious 
by an unconscious charge.” But here an objection presents 
itself: if the repressed idea is charged with libido, why does it 
not force an entry into the foreconscious? In answering this 
question, Freud postulates a countercharge in the forecon- 
scious by virtue of which the foreconscious system is guarded 


*We have then this interesting and curious situation: an affect (e.g., 
jealousy) is split off from a painful idea and seeks for an associate in con- 
sciousness which will be acceptable to the ego; then, having found such 
an idea, the affect changes its character (e.g., into contempt) to suit the 
idea! With this sort of jugglery, it must be apparent, that any idea and 
any affect may be “interpreted” to stand for any other idea or affect under 
the sun. Small wonder, then, that Freud thinks of psychic energies as 
physical forces which can be transformed ad libitum! 

**Freud has wholly overlooked the important questions how, when, by 
what considerations, and by whom it is determined what particular idea 
and emotion shall serve as substitutes for those that are or have been 


repressed. 
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against invasion by the unconscious idea (l.c., 1915, pp. 199- 
200). 

Although the repressed idea is prevented from entering or 
re-entering consciousness that does not prevent it from leading 
a very active existence in the Unconscious, from becoming more 
and more complicated, from establishing alliances with other 
ideas and from giving birth to derivatives, From his study of 
the psychoneuroses, Freud is quite sure that, owing to their 
removal from conscious influences, the repressed ideas undergo 
a richer and more undisturbed development in the Unconscious. 
They luxuriate, as it were, in the dark and find such extreme 
forms of expression for themselves that they not only seem 
unfamiliar to the neurotic (when they are shown to him) but 
even frighten him with their extraordinary and dangerous 
intensity. ‘This deceptive intensity results from an unre- 
stricted evolution in the fantasy and the damming up conse- 
quent upon non-gratification” (l.c., 1915, p. 131). 

We may supplement this account of the dynamic aspects of 
the Unconscious with a brief statement of some of its other 
but no less significant characteristics. ‘To begin with, then, a 
conscious idea differs from an “unconscious” idea in the fol- 
lowing respect: “the conscious idea embraces the idea of the 
thing plus the idea of the words designating it, whereas the | 
unconscious idea is only the idea of the thing.” In other words, 
the Unconscious is imagive and wordless (l.c., 1915, p. 267). 

The Unconscious consists essentially of wishes, yearnings, 
impulses, cravings, conative trends. ‘These wishes are not co- 
ordinated to each other, dwell side by side without influencing or 
opposing one another in any way. If two incompatible desires 
are aroused simultaneously they do not go their separate ways 
or cancel each other, but unite to form a compromise (l.c., 
1915, p. 257). 

In the Unconscious there is no negation, no doubt, no 
varying degrees of certainty. The Unconscious consists only 
of more or less strongly charged contents (id.). It cannot 
conceive of a “neither-nor” relationship, knows no “ifs” and 
knows only “ands”. 

By the process of displacement an idea may yield up all of 
its energy to another idea, and by the process of condensation 
take to itself all the energy of several other ideas” (id.). If 
the latter happens the idea is said to be over-determined. 

The ‘unconscious’ processes are timeless, i. e., they are not 
co-ordinated chronologically, are not modified by the course 
of time, and take no cognizance of time whatsoever. Kaplan 
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(Grundzuege der Psychoanalyse, 1914, p. 101) expresses this 
well in these words: “All real happenings go on in time. Like 
the child and the savage, the Unconscious does not reckon with 
the time factor, it just leaps over intervals of time. For time 
is the expression of the resistance offered by reality which the 
Unconscious, naturally, wants to ignore.” And just as little 
can the Unconscious take the world of reality into considera- 
tion; it treats facts as if they were not. It is wholly subject to 
the pleasure-principle and the destiny of its processes depends 
chiefly on how strongly they are charged with energy. To this 
Unconscious wishes, fantasies, and realities are synonymous. 

“The content of the Unconscious may be compared to a 
population of psychically primitive people. If there are 
inherited psychic matters in human beings, analogous to the 
instincts in animals, then these are the essence of the Uncon- 
scious. ‘To these there are subsequently added all that which 
during the infant’s growth is laid aside as useless and which 
need not be different in nature from what has been inherited. 
A sharply defined and final separation of the contents of the 
two systems, conscious and ‘unconscious’, is as a rule estab- 
lished only at the period of puberty” (Professor Freud, L.c., 
p- 263). Less euphemistically expressed this means that the 
Unconscious is infantile and primitive, the storehouse of wild 
desires of a polymorph-perverse (anal-erotic, incestuous, nar- 
cistic, auto-erotic, sadistic, etc.,) and criminal nature 
which culture and education condemn as contrary to the 
“higher” interests of the individual and of society.* But inas- 
much as the Unconscious ego is essentially, nay, wholly, ego- 
istic, selfish and egocentric, it never gives up the wish for the 
fulfillment of these repressed impulses, In fantasies, in dreams, 
and in the symptoms of the neurotic, and to a lesser extent in 
art and religion, these desires find symbolic gratification. 

The Unconscious can express itself only pictorially and in 
compromise formations. To make the Unconscious known 
means, therefore, only to translate these images, compulsive 
thoughts and compromise activities, in terms of forbidden 
infantile, primitive desires. 

In harmony with its utter disregard for realities, the Uncon- 
scious is wholly illogical, incapable of reasoning, perfectly 
ignorant of the rules of arithmetic (it can’t add two and two) 
and as regardless of the obstacles imposed by space as by time. 

The Unconscious clings to the past and speaks only in terms 


*But unbiased observation leaves no doubt that young children are not 
the little devils that Freud paints them, even though they are not the 
“innocent darlings” of the sentimentalists. 
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of the past. Its desires are therefore not only the repressed 
desires of infancy but of the childhood of the race. And inas- 
much as, according to some observers (Schulze, Sutherland, 
etc.), primitive people are wholly asocial and given to unre- 
strained indulgence in all forms of sexual abuse, and inasmuch 
as culture means the repression of the primitive, the “beastly ” 
in human nature, “primal sin,” the Unconscious is said to 
consist essentially of strongly vital and urgent asocial, 
criminal, incestuous and perverse desires. That this seething, 
vindictive, lustful Unconscious,—so different from the inactive 
non-conscious of orthodox psychology !—threatening to erupt 
at any time, is a constant menace to the individual and to 
society, goes without saying. 

To Freud (l.c., 1915, p. 262) it is also “indisputable,” 
though noteworthy, that the Unconscious of one person may 
react on the Unconscious of another person without the inter- 
vention of the Conscious. 

“The language of symbolism [i.e., of the Unconscious] knows 
no grammar; it is the extreme of a language of infinitives; the 
active and the passive too are expressed by means of the same 
image. If a woman dreams of pulling (or wanting to pull) a 
man out of the water it may mean either that she wants to be his 
mother (regards him as her son, as Pharaoh’s daughter did 
Moses), or that she wants to become a mother by him.” (Freud, 
“Dreams and Telepathy,” Imago, 1922, p. 15.) Incidentally 
it may be pointed out that this statement proves that to Freud 
certain symbols have universal validity and that he interprets 
these “symbols” independenly of the dreamers’ associations. 
He does this notwithstanding the fact that there is absolutely 
no way of knowing whether the dream-image in the particular 
instance is historical (reminiscent) or symbolic, and that there 
is absolutely no doubt that an image may have different sym- 
bolic significance for different persons. 

Such, in the main, is the Unconscious described by Freud. 
Some may and probably do believe in its existence. But for 
myself I may say that after more than a decade of careful 
study and observation of the normal as well as of the neurotic, 
I have reached the conclusion that Bleuler is right when he 
concludes (Kritik der Freudschen Theorien) that there are 
such things as “Unconscious” [i.¢e., non-conscious] mental 
operations, but that of the existence of such an Unconscious as 
that described by Professor Freud—an Unconscious having its 
own laws and speaking a language of its own (displacement, 
distortion, etc.)—there is not a particle of evidence. 
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SEXUAL CONTINENCE: ITS MANAGEMENT AND 
TREATMENT 


By Witu1am J. Rosinson, M.D. 


This article has nothing to do with the morality of sexual 
continence or the immorality of sexual non-continence. Sex 
morality forms the basis of a separate essay by the author. 
Nor has this article anything whatever to do with the in- 
juriousness or harmlessness of continence. This also forms 
the thesis of a separate essay. The subject of this article is 
just what the title says it is. 

It happens that men are sometimes so situated that they 
are compelled—the compulsion may be imposed from without, 
may be forced by circumstances, or may be self-imposed—to 
live a sexually continent life. How can we make the continence 
least irksome, least injurious, least difficult to bear—this is 
the theme of the present paper. 

A man may find himself in a small American town where 
extramarital relations are impossible or are accompanied with 
great social risks; he may find himself in a barbarous or semi- 
barbarous country where the women rather repel than attract 
or where venereal disease is so rampant that exposure is crim- 
inal folly indeed; or a man’s religious convictions or moral 
principles may be such as to make him regard non-marital 
relations as sinful or criminal; or, last but not least, the man’s 
own physical state may be such—to hint at one thing, he may 
be in an infectious condition—as to make a perfectly continent 
life imperative. 

Whatever the underlying cause may be, thousands of men 
are forced to live a completely continent life. And they come 
to us and ask us to tell them how they can carry through such 
a program with the least friction, with the least amount of 
struggle and depression. 

MENTAL ATTITUDE.—A thing may be injurious. But the 
knowledge or the fear of its injuriousness may cause more 
injury than the thing itself. This is a truism. The tremendous 
power of the mind over the body is a truism and needs no 
emphasis here. It is therefore important, first of all, to con- 
vince our patient that he can get along very well for six 
months, a year or two, and under special circumstances much 
longer, without any sex relations, and that he will suffer no 
real or permanent injury. He may feel discomfort, but there 
is a difference between suffering injury and feeling uncom- 
fortable. It is important to convince him that sexual con- 
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tinence is not at all so injurious or non-feasible, as certain 
sexologists, reacting against the untruthfulness of certain 
medical theologians who denied the injuriousness of sexual 
continence altogether, have tried to make us believe. The 
writer has had a number of patients who were so habituated 
to frequent sex relations that they asserted it was quite im- 
possible, quite out of the question, for them to go for a month 
or two without any. But when I told them that they were 
foolish, that I knew better, and that they could get along 
very nicely for six months without any indulgence—they did 
so, and were the better off for it. 

Repeating the platitude: the mind has an enormous influence 
on the body, and in no sphere is this influence so great as 
it is in the sexual sphere. 

pieT.—Diet plays an undoubted role in the human libido, 
and one who wants to or is obliged to live a sexually continent 
life, will have to pay strict attention to his diet. He does not 
need to starve himself, but he will need to limit his proteids, par- 
ticularly his animal proteids, to a minimum. Meat once a day, 
a small piece. Eggs, lobsters, oysters, clams, crabs, shrimps, 
all sorts of fish, caviar, shad roe, are best left out altogether. 
Spices and condiments should not be touched at all. Fruit 
of all sorts, salads (without pepper or spicy dressing), bread 
and butter and milk will have to constitute the bulk of the 
diet. Those who live on a purely lacto-vegetarian diet will be 
best off in this respect. That alcoholic beverages of all sorts 
will have to be given up entirely goes without saying. This 
alone is as important as all other things combined. But coffee 
and tea are also best left out; weak tea, if not drunk too hot, 
is the least objectionable. 

SMOKING.—Only on a small percentage of men does smoking 
produce an aphrodisiac effect. On most men smoking has a 
calming, sedative effect. This however is not true of women. 
On them smoking generally has an exciting effect. Whether 
the effect is due directly to the tobacco, or to suggestion, or 
to the imagination, the tobacco smoke bringing up the image 
of a male, is only of academic importance. But non-married 
women should leave the weed alone. 

BATHING.—Hot baths are unquestionably injurious, for our 
purpose. That is, they act as stimulants and increase the 
libido. They must therefore be eschewed entirely, especially 
at night. But how about cold baths? They are just as bad 
if followed by a reaction (and if not followed by a reaction, 
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that is, if the skin does not become warm and glowing, they 
are injurious in another respect: the patient may get chilled 
and catch a bad cold) ; that is, they will act as a sexual stimu- 
lant. The only safe way is to take lukewarm baths, and even 
those not too frequently: once or twice a week, for cleanliness 
sake. Drying should be accomplished with a soft towel and no 
vigorous friction should be used in the process of drying oneself. 

EXERCISE.—Exercise is good, but preferably where the upper 
part of the body only is used. Much exercise with the pelvis 
and the legs is not advisable. Too much walking, particularly 
if done briskly, bicycle riding, horseback riding, are contra- 
indicated. Always we must bear in mind that the libido may 
be excited by local stimulation as well as from the brain. As 
I say to my continent patients: Work all you want with 
your head, your throat and your arms, but leave your pelvis 
and your legs alone. 

SLEEPING.—Common sense will tell us that a man who de- 
sires to lead a sexually continent life should not sleep in a 
luxuriously soft bed, on feather bolsters and cover himself 
with eiderdown blankets. The bed should be narrow, the 
mattress smooth but hard and the blanket warm but light. 
The feet, however, should be well covered; they should never 
be permitted to become cold. And there should be no lolling 
in bed. Go to bed when you are sleepy and get up when you 
are awake. 

SANE SEX 1DEAS.—A man who wishes to live a continent life 
should be familiarized with the ideas of modern sexology re- 
garding a number of sexual problems. He should have sane 
ideas about masturbation and nocturnal pollutions. He should 
not feel depressed and humiliated over an occasional auto- 
erotic act, nor should he get frightened over an occasional 
night emission; on the other hand he should know enough to 
consult a physician if the emissions become too frequent 
(nightly or every other night), but even then he should not 
become panicky. He should know that the thing can be 
corrected, 

PROPER BEHAVIOR.—It should not be necessary to mention 
and to reiterate certain points: they are so self-evident. And 
nevertheless it is hard to refrain from making an article “com- 
plete.” Thus it seems utterly superfluous to state, but never- 
theless I state it, that a man who wishes to live a continent life 
and who will read “Aphrodite,” “Painted Veils,” or the 
“Memoirs of Fanny Hill” is simply a fool. The same is true of 
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a man who will attend the Music Box Revue or Ziegfeld’s 
Follies, shows which are more “lewd, lascivious and obscene” in 
their effect, than any book that has ever been written. Nor 
will our friend who wishes to live a continent life visit any 
cabarets; as to dancing, this is entirely out of the question. To 
a sexually continent man any kind of dancing, be it of the 
primmest and most oldfashioned sort, is injurious. In brief, 
the man who earnestly wishes to live a sexually continent life 
will avoid obscene literature, erotic shows, nude pictures, 
cabarets and other questionable places and companions. 

All the above is superfluous, and yet for completeness sake 
we have to mention it. The obese woman who was given a 
diet and who gained fifteen pounds in one month said that she 
did not know that that was the only diet she was to live on. 
She thought she was to have that diet in addition to her 
regular four meals. So you can never be too explicit with 
some people. 

OccUPATION.—Blessed, always blessed, is the man who has 
found his work, but particularly blessed is the continent man 
who has found his work. For half of his battle, more than half, 
is won. The sexually continent man who is interested in, who 
loves his work, has an easy road to travel. He can sublime 
all or most of his libido into his work, and his struggle, in 
comparison with the man who loathes his work or has no 
work at all, will be an easy one. On the other hand, the man 
who regards his work as drudgery, or who is altogether idle, 
will have great difficulty in living a continent life. For the 
idler it is a practical impossibility. I may add that the man 
“who has found his work” will find it particularly easy to sub- 
lime his libido, if his work is of a creative character, if it is 
work to which his name is attached and for which credit is 
given him as the creator. The sex instinct is a creative in- 
stinct and it is most readily sublimed into other creative work. 
Socially useful, genuinely philanthropic work is also a splendid 
substitute for the sex urge. Sincere revolutionists, inventors, 
discoverers, founders of religions, have no difficulty in leading 
a continent life. 

MEDICAL TREATMENT.—It has become a custom with a cer- 
tain class of half-baked doctors and laymen to sneer at medi- 
cinal treatment. This is a proper reaction against the doctors 
who relied exclusively upon drugs. But they who sneer at 
drugs and deny their therapeutic value altogether are as much 
quacks as they whose system of medicine consisted exclusively 
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in drugging. Drugs are an extremely valuable adjunct to 
other methods of treatment, provided they are used judiciously 
and with proper discrimination. As will be seen, medicinal 
treatment constitutes in this paper, as it usually constitutes in 
all my practice, only one-tenth of the handling of the case. 
But this one-tenth is an important part of the treatment, as 
important as any other part. The medicinal treatment is very 
simple, extremely simple: it consists in nothing more than in 
taking a good saline cathartic in the morning. The best 
saline is the common anl cheap magnesium sulphate (Epsom 
salt,) plain or effervescent, or magnesium sulphate and sodium 
phosphate in effervescent form. The dose should be sufficient 
to cause one or two good soft or watery movements, and no 
more. One to two heaping teaspoonfuls in a glass of hot 
water on arising is the proper dose and time for taking the 
cathartic. No cathartic should be taken on going to bed. It 
may disturb the sleep, and it may sometime cause sexual ex- 
citement. The cathartic is important for several reasons: 
(a) It prevents the accumulation of feces in the rectum, which 
press upon the prostate and may cause libidinous excitement. 
('b) It avoids straining at stool, which is in itself (in adults as 
well as in children) often the cause of erections and of unnec- 
essary sexual irritation, and (c) it depletes the system of its 
libidogenous hormones. I do not say that this latter is a desira- 
ble thing to do under ordinary circumstances, but for our 
purposes it is desirable. 


Of course, common sense and decent judgment will tell 
whether the cathartic is to be used daily, every other day or 
only twice a week. No system of treatment can be made fool 
proof, and you will always have to mix your medicine with 
brains. But I should like to see anybody with an active daily 
saline in the morning finding great difficulty in overcoming 
his libido. Small doses of atropine—1/120 grain—occasion- 
ally, will prove useful, particularly where there is posterior 
urethral congestion. 


The bromides, in this connection, and that worse abomina- 
tion, that renal irritant, potassium nitrate (nitre, saltpeter) 
are only mentioned to be condemned. While as an emergency 
remedy, for a brief period, they may be made use of, they are 
not to be thought of as a remedy for long stretches of time. 
To epigramatize: bromides may be occasionally useful in acute 
continence, they are very injurious in chronic continence. 
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TO SUMMARIZE: 


Whether absolute continence is desirable or not, whether it 
is attainable or not, whether it is harmless or not, does not 
form a part of this paper. The thesis of this paper is: If a 
man is forced or has made up his mind to live an absolutely 
continent life, what modus vivendi should he establish for him- 
self? The claim is made in this paper that with a proper mental 
attitude, proper diet, sane sex ideas, proper behaviour, avoid- 
ing all erotic stimuli, proper occupation and an efficient saline 
laxative, most men will find the task of leading a continent life 
and of subliming their libido into higher or other channels a 
comparatively easy one. 


CoNTINENCE IN WoMEN 


I have spoken in this article only of man, as if woman did 
not exist, or as if she had no continence problem to solve. 
As a matter of fact many more women than men are forced to 
live a continent life—live it not only temporarily, but per- 
manently, to the end of their days. But it is universally ac- 
cepted that women have to do it, and that is all there is to it. 
If continence hurts them, if it injures their health or their 
mind, or if it kills them—why, it is sad, but there is no remedy 
for it. As I heard an old and so-called eminent doctor! say: 
If my daughter were dying from lack of sexual gratification, 
I would rather have her die before my very eyes than allow her 
to defile herself with illicit intercourse. And so think the ma- 
jority of men—and perhaps women, too. The time for dis- 
cussing female continence has not arrived yet—not in this 
country, at any rate. Nor does this article deal with the right- 
ness or wrongness, the healthfulness or harmfulness of conti- 
nence. It deals with its management, its treatment. And this 
is just as applicable to woman as it is to man. A woman who 
has difficulty in leading a continent life will find her task con- 
siderably facilitated by applying the principles elucidated in 
this paper. 


"H. Li Keyes; Sr. 
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MASTURBATION AND ITS TREATMENT. 
By J. Savcrr, M.D. 
Translated by Even Pavut, M.D. 


Masturbation would seem to be more widely diffused than any 
other departure from the normal sexual life. We can confident- 
ly assert that the number of masturbators is enormous, mean- 
ing by the term masturbator any person, of either sex, who has 
practised sexual self-gratification for a longer or shorter per- 
iod. The universality and the intensity of sexual sensibility are, 
of course, the primary factors. But there are two additional 
reasons for the frequency of masturbation. First of all, it is 
available at any moment as the expression of every kind of 
sexual desire. Secondly, it is a consolation and a calmative to 
which people readily turn for relief in any kind of trouble or 
discomfort. 

Freud has laid stress upon the fact that “masturbation” is 
not a uniform concept, does not denote one definite perversion. 
Masturbation is an executive act, a voluptuous procedure, to 
which the performer imaginatively superadds whatever signi- 
ficance pleases him at the time. The important matter is, not 
what is being done peripherally, but what the masturbator is 
thinking about. The act is uniform; but its true significance 
and its purport for the future depend upon the accompanying 
sexual ideas or fantasies. For example, the masturbator may 
have sadistic or sodomitic ideas; may think of normal coitus, 
or of a homosexual act; may be entranced with the thought of 
fetichistic joys, or be the subject of some other perverted im- 
aginings. Always the essence of the matter must be sought not 
in the physical manipulations from which masturbation derives 
its name, but in the accompanying fantasies, in comparison 
with which the physical aspect of masturbation is an entirely 
subordinate affair. 

Objections to this view may be raised. We shall be asked 
whether there is no such thing as purely physical masturbation, 
no such thing as masturbation unaccompanied by imaginative 
activity. Doubtless this may occur at the very outset of in- 
dulgence in masturbation: in the infant, for instance; or in an 
older child, which is just being initiated by seduction. But ere 
long an imaginative pleasure will be superposed upon the phys- 
ical pleasure, and this imaginative pleasure continually de- 
mands repetition. In many cases, moreover, these accompany- 
ing fantasies never find their way into the subject’s upper con- 
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sciousness; or if they have ever been present in consciousness, 
they may have been regarded as loathsome, and have been re- 
pressed into the unconscious. The existence of unconscious 
fantasies is unquestionable. The more carefully, in cases of 
masturbation, we look for an accompaniment in the form of 
conscious or unconscious fantasies, the more rarely shall we 
fail to detect it. Nay more, as I shall show presently when I 
come to speak of the so-called psychic masturbation, the ab- 
sence of physical manipulations is far commoner in mastur- 
bation than the absence of sexual imaginings. 

The report of a concrete case analysed by myself will lead us 
most speedily into the very heart of the masturbation problem. 
The patient, a man of 32, is suffering from psychical impotence. 
He attributes this to his having practised masturbation for 
many years, and to his inabilty to abandon the habit despite all 
his good resolutions and despite regular intercourse with pros- 
titutes. When he was 14 years of age he was initiated into 
masturbation by a cousin. The pleasure was not at this time 
very great, and during these early years, therefore, mastur- 
bation was not frequent. After the first three times (when his 
cousin was seducing him) it was always a solitary act, and the 
accompanying fantasies were not homosexual. He masturbated 
while thinking of a woman’s swelling breasts. When his sexual 
powers were fully established at the age of 18, masturbation 
became more frequent, and he also began to have regular in- 
tercourse with prostitutes. This form of heterosexual inter- 
course, however, gave him so little satisfaction that he continu- 
ally had recourse to masturbation, notwithstanding the intense 
depression by which it was invariably followed. When he was 
20 or more, another type of fantasy supervened. In bed, be- 
fore going to sleep (it was then that he always masturbated), 
he would picture to himself a girl undressing, or being undressed 
by himself, but without imagining the act of complete inter- 
course with her. As a hygienic measure, he continued regular 
relations with prostitutes, but this always seemed to him a poor 
substitute for masturbation. After psychoanalysis of this case 
had been continued for some weeks, a number of important sup- 
plementary memories were brought to light. He could now 
recall the details of the seduction by his cousin. He had met 
this boy’s advances half way, so that he must already have been 
familiar with the practical side of masturbation. Yes, he had 
masturbated two years before this, in company with a school- 
fellow. The masturbation had not been mutual; each had 
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manipulated his own penis, and there had been seminal ejacu- 
lation. At that date, too, he had already been familiar with the 
technical side. Suddenly he interrupted his reminiscences to 
ask: “Doctor, can there be masturbation without ejaculation 
of semen?”—“Certainly.”—“Then I must have masturbated 
before this. I know I have always been especially interested in 
a woman’s breasts. When masturbating, I pictured a woman’s 
breasts, and never thought about the face. When I was 8 years 
old I read in Schiller’s ‘The Robbers’ the passage: ‘to snatch 
voluptuousness out of the arms’, This I interpreted as ‘to 
snatch voluptuousness from a woman’s breasts’, so that I must 
have had imaginings of this sort before.”—The patient was now 
married, and suffered from frustrated excitement, Especially 
distressing to him was the fact that contact with his wife pro- 
duced no erection. He would sometimes awaken in the morning 
with an erection, and would then seek solace in masturbation. 
The sequence of affairs had thus been reversed. During the 
years immediatly after puberty, masturbation had been follow- 
ed by depression. Now, a married man, he masturbated to es- 
cape from depression. Another change was noteworthy. After 
eight weeks’ psychoanalysis the patient became aware that his 
fantasies when masturbating were now always related to his 
wife; he no longer thought of breasts or of a disrobing scene. 

A number of questions press for solution when we survey this 
case. Why did the patient first believe that he had only begun 
to masturbate at the age of 14, so that analysis was necessary 
before he could recollect the fact that he had masturbated at 
a much earlier age? Why is masturbation continually being 
discovered anew, and continually forgotten? Why does the 
patient, as his memories are revived, always become aware that 
the technical side of masturbation was already familiar to him 
at a date when he had fancied he was being initiated into the 
practice? Why is masturbation associated with fantasies which 
have no connection with the seduction, but which seem inter- 
twined with some previously experienced pleasure? And why 
did a change take place in the fantasies accompanying the 
masturbatory act, so that the psychoanalysis may be said to 
have made these fantasies practically normal? Why does a man 
continue to masturbate after he has begun regular sexual in- 
tercourse? Finally, what is the relationship between depres- 
sion and masturbation? 

I think the first of these questions is the easiest to answer. 
Most men date the commencement of masturbation from the 
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time when it became habitual; or from the time when it was 
first attended by the ejaculation of semen. Those who honestly 
assure us that they have never masturbated, are thinking only 
of masturbation at the age of puberty, and they ignore the sup- 
pressed and long-forgotten masturbation of early childhood. 
The other questions lead us farther afield. If no homosexual 
relationship resulted from the seduction by the cousin, nor any 
impulse towards mutual masturbation, we may suspect a priori 
that this was because the patient had been thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with masturbation and its technique from the age of 
eight onwards. But we do not here reach the last stage in this 
portion of the enquiry, for innumerable experiences have con- 
vinced us that children habitually masturbate before the period 
of latency, and quite often do so while still infants in arms. 
This harmonizes perfectly with the natural inference, in the 
case now under consideration, that the fantasy of the swelling 
breasts must have been of exceedingly early origin, derived 
from the patient’s view of his mother’s breasts when she was 
giving him suck.* Furthermore, the early acquaintance with 
masturbatory technique becomes easily explicable when we 
recall that in the ordinary processes of the toilet the genital 
organs of a male infant (testicles and penis) are washed and > 
dried by the mother or nurse, who thus handles the penis much 
as it is handled later in life by the masturbator. This particu- 
lar patient had in childhood been rebellious whenever his mother 
had given him a bath—had struggled and resisted. “I was 
submissive enough as far as the upper part of the body was 
concerned. From the age of 20 onwards I became aware that 
it was no longer pleasurable to me when a prostitute with whom 
I was cohabiting handled my penis and testicles. I wondered 
why this was. It seemed to me that during early childhood this 
handling of the parts by some feminine creature must have 
given me intense, indescribable pleasure.”” He pondered for a 
while, and went on: “That could only have been when I was a 
baby, being washed !”—Let me sum up the matter in a phrase: 
“The ultimate factors of masturbation are discoverable in the 
customary and necessary processes of an infant’s toilet!” No 
child, however carefully nurtured, can escape the influence of 
these factors. 


*The lack of any imaginative reproduction of the face i is explicable on 
the ground of the incest complex, and the consequent repression of the vision 
of the face which would have disclosed the identity. 
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This fantasy of the swelling breasts was in my patient the 
accompaniment of pubertal masturbation. But in his twenties 
there came another fantasy, that of a young woman undressing 
or being undressed. This likewise was of infantile origin. The 
disrobing motif may, of course, have been dependent on the 
fact that the mother probably undressed often enough in her 
little boy’s presence without a thought of arousing sexual im- 
aginings in the child’s mind. But my analytical experience leads 
me to regard another explanation as much more probable, I 
expect that the imaginary girl undressing, or being undressed 
by him, really represents my patient himself. The pleasurable 
memories of his own sensations when he was being undressed by 
his mother and she was making the affectionate demonstrations 
customary on such occasions, had been permanently fixed and 
had been merely transferred to an imaginary girl as the object 
of love-—The sequel of the analysis in this case was, first of 
all, that a normal coitus fantasy became associated with the 
masturbatory acts, and ultimately that heterosexual inter- 
course was properly and pleasurably performed. 

We learn, however, that masturbation is commonly associ- 
ated with a previously experienced sexual pleasure and that this 
usually dates from earliest childhood. This enables us to under- 
stand why, in many cases, coitus seems a very poor substitute 
for masturbation. The primitive sexual pleasure of early child- 
hood is far more intense than anything that can be subsequent- 
ly experienced when the sexual pleasure has been transferred, 
and when a woman must be the object of desire. Anything like 
the old ecstasy can be aroused only by something akin to that 
by which the experience was originally produced in infancy. 
For example, one who imagines coitus-like acts with his mother 
because she has been accustomed to cuddle him when he was 
lying beside her in bed, will find the transition to normal coitus 
an easy matter. But when, owing to inherited peculiarities or 
errors in upbringing, intimate associations have been formed 
between sexual fantasies and the memories of pleasurable sexual 
experiences during the infantile toilet, masturbation is likely to 
persist throughout life, even in a happy marriage. Masturba- 
tion may in some cases be practised even after every normal 
act of coitus. 

Nature sees to it, through these manipulations which are an 
indispensable part of every child’s toilet, that the primacy of 
the genital zone shall be established. Nevertheless through 
education we must, and in fact do, strive to ensure that this 
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artificially enhanced susceptibility to stimuli shall lapse once 
more into oblivion. Again and again do parents force a child 
to abstain from any attempts towards self-induced sexual ex- 
citement. They pull away the hands when these stray towards 
the genitals, and in angry tones forbid any manipulation of the 
parts. The aim is to induce forgetfulness of the sexual stimuli 
that were attendant upon the infant’s toilet, and of all the other 
sexual stimuli of the early stages of sexual development. This 
is indubitably essential. But since the disciplining takes place 
at a time when there is little or no possibility of sublimation, 
the repression (like all repression of sexual promptings) entails 
grave drawbacks. The pressure exercised upon the child to 
enforce forgetfulness of all the sexuality of these early years, 
of all that gave the predominant pleasure tone to this period of 
life, leads (in accordance with the law of conformity to type 
that prevails throughout sexual development) to the prompt 
forgetting of all the associated experiences. This explains 
why, in general, we forget almost all the experiences of our 
earliest years; why it is that for most of us memory seems to 
begin with the days of the elementary school. 

Two factors are determinate as to whether such attempts 
to suppress masturbation succeed, or whether the practise per- 
sists to a greater or less extent. One of these factors is the 
sexual constitution of the subject. The other (in every respect 
a point of extreme importance in the educational environment) 
is the capacity of parents and teachers to turn the child’s 
affection to account. Anyone who watches nurslings will fre- 
quently have an opportunity of noticing that some of them, 
when the genital region is cleansed (however carefully and 
gently), laugh in a very peculiar way, which unmistakably 
denotes that they are experiencing sexual pleasure. Little 
boys often have erections in such circumstances, greatly to 
their mother’s alarm. Both boys and girls, despite all their 
elders can do (including severe corporal punishment), are apt 
in these cases to give way to uncontrolled urethral erotism. 
These are unmistakable signs of constitutionally powerful sex- 
uality, and such children are exceedingly apt to masturbate— 
beginning early, masturbating for long periods, and to great 
excess.* In these cases nothing but love can give any help, but 


*Subsequent stigmata of this heritage of enhanced sexuality are: the 
facility with which masturbation induces an exhaustion neurosis; and the 
proneness to the onset of an anxiety neurosis when masturbation is discon- 
tnued. 
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this opens out important therapeutic perspectives. If children 
give up masturbation, the usual cause is love; most commonly, 
love for the mother; but sometimes, love for a playmate or a 
teacher. In my Case Histories of Urethral Erotism (“Jahr- 
buch fur psychoanalyt. und psychopath. Forschung.” Vol. II, 
pp. 938-950), I described a family notably affected with 
urethral erotism—father and mother, daughter and son. Of 
the children, the two-year-old boy showed an unmistakable 
passion for the mother (this was confirmed by the parents) ; 
and the four-year-old girl was in love with her father. The 
little boy, as an infant-in-arms, had had frequent erections and 
had masturbated; in his third year he discontinued the prac- 
tice, and also learned to retain his urine, simply in order to 
please his mother. The sister, on the other hand, who had no 
particular enthusiasm for her mother, continued to masturbate 
and to suffer from incontinence of urine in the fifth year of 
life. But long after the years of early childhood, love, whether 
heterosexual or homosexual, is generally speaking the most 
effective cure for masturbation. If we ask a patient, “What 
was the real reason why you discontinued masturbation?” a 
common answer is, “I had come to think it such a stupid thing 
to do.” If, by psychoanalysis, we push our enquiries home, 
and ascertain what made the patient feel masturbation to be 
“stupid”, we shall find that it was the experience of the love 
passion which made the renunciation of the pleasure of self- 
abuse possible. 

In essence, all primary masturbation fantasies are incestu- 
ous, directed sometimes towards parents and sometimes to- 
wards brothers or sisters. If we hold fast to this principle, we 
shall find no difficulty in interpreting many phenomena which 
would otherwise prove difficult to explain or even utterly in- 
comprehensible. For instance, this is the reason why most 
persons are far more ashamed of masturbation than we should 
have expected in view of the widespread diffusion of the prac- 
tice. In like manner, almost everyone speaks of masturbation 
with the utmost contempt. Behind both these judgments lurks 
the unconscious knowledge that the fantasies primitively as- 
sociated with masturbation are of a character that is univers- 
ally reprobated. But in truth it remains unknown to most that 
(at the outset, at least) incestuous fantasies as an accompani- 
ment of masturbation are common to almost all members of 


the human race. 
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The oppressive sense of guilt from which so many neurotic 
patients suffer is likewise rooted in this unconscious knowledge. 
Freud has pointed out that such persons are almost always 
inclined to ascribe their hysteria or compulsion neurosis to self- 
abuse—doing this in spite of the dissent of most physicians. 
And the patients are right, although the trouble is not the out- 
come of the mere peripheral gratification, but of the accom- 
panying incest fantasies. In some cases the executive act, the 
purely physical practice, has been given up years ago, but the 
patient is still tortured by self-reproach. For example, I had 
under my care a hysterical patient suffering from severe car- 
diac anxiety, which he rightly ascribed to having indulged in 
masturbation for many years. Three years had now elapsed 
since he had given up the practice of peripheral stimulation, but 
he still reproached himself bitterly on the ground of mastur- 
bation. The explanation was that although he scrupulously 
abstained from any manipulation of the penis, he continued to 
indulge in sexual fantasies relating to his mother. In the un- 
conscious, he was perpetually engaged in thoughts and actions 
of this character—although, I repeat, bodily self-gratification 
had been abandoned for years. Experiences of this character 
show us how shrewd were the physicians of former days who 
regarded psychic masturbation as far more injurious than 
physical. Whereas many are inclined to lay great stress on 
the ill-effects of masturbation, whilst others regard the prac- 
tise as of trifling moment, although the patients of both cate- 
gories originally had the same fantasies, the difference merely 
depends upon the period of life when the incestuous fantasies 
were permanently replaced by others. If this substitution took 
place quite early, if for instance the affections became centred 
in early childhood upon another object with whom the imagined 
relationship had no incestuous taint, then there will be little 
sense of guilt or none. Very different is it when the trans- 
ference occurs comparatively late, or (as often happens in 
psychoneurotic patients) incompletely or not at all. Then 
the sense of guilt is terribly severe, and no consolatory efforts 
on the part of the physician suffice to allay it. Even the as- 
surances of the gratest authorities will avail only for a brief 
season. Ere long the old self-reproaches recur, and with good 
reason. 

From this outlook there is, I think, little difficulty in answer- 
ing the question, why habitual masturbators are so often de- 
pressed. Of course I do not exclude the influence of other 
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factors. For instance, I fully understand the force of the 
considerations adduced by Griesinger, who insists upon “the 
unceasing struggle with an overmastering impulse, with one 
which never fails in the end (and repeatedly) to conquer the 
individual’s will; the secret shame, the remorse, the good reso- 
lutions, and the excitement, that are entailed by the practice.” 
No doubt we have here an enumeration of depressive influences 
—just as the various romantic consequences of masturbation 
are depressive. But it seems to me that all these influences are 
superficial: that Griesinger’s account of the matter is far from 
exhaustive. The decisive point is that the original incest 
fantasies are incapable of fullfillment, so that the patient is 
left quite without hope. His troubles are further accentuated 
because of his sense of shame, and his consequent shunning of 
society. 

The resultant depression is a most unfortunate consequence 
of masturbation; but in many cases, too, it becomes in turn a 
direct stimulus to masturbation. For masturbation is a refuge 
from the unsatisfying present sought in the pleasures of child- 
hood, and indeed in the keenest of imaginable pleasures, that 
enjoyed with the mother. Just as many persons seek in the 
normal sexual act oblivion of the cares of everyday life, so 
does the habitual masturbator seek such oblivion in his indul- 
gence. It is the preeminent means of solace, always ready, 
never refused, available in every emergency.* 

This is familiar to the schoolboy, who has perhaps just 
sworn to himself that he will never masturbate again. A bad 
report, some little trouble at home, a stupid action on his part, 
any of these is enough to make him relapse. In all his troubles, 
in all his anxieties, he hastens back to the bosom of her who of 
old was ever ready to soothe him—his mother. 

When we turn to consider the symptoms of masturbation, the 
first thing that strikes us is that very little is as yet definitely 
known concerning the signs of so common an aberration. Such 
facts as we possess will be found in the writings of Rohleder’: 
and a still better account is given by Havelock Ellis.? I do 
not propose to reiterate what has often been said 


*Before the period of latency, little children substitute incontinence of 
urine for masturbation. In these cases urethral erotism represents mastur- 
bation, which is not as yet systematically practiced. Confer my Case 
Histories of Urethral Erotism. 

Die Masturbation, 2nd edit. 1902. 


?The Sexual Impulse and the Sense of Shame. 
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before, but merely to refer to certain among the less familiar 
symptoms, and in particular to those of a psychic character. 
Most of these are directly pathognomonic. I mean, that when 
they are present we can confidently diagnose masturbation; but 
of course there are cases of masturbation in which these special 
symptoms fail to appear. 

To refer first of all to matters that are generally known: we 
have long been aware that the masturbator is usually unsociable, 
that he is a lover of solitude. How could it be otherwise? He 
can never show himself in his true colours; he must lie, mis- 
represent himself, and make pretenses, whenever others are 
present, for only in his own company can he be frank. It is 
not surprising that he should grow excessively suspicious, and 
that behind every action he should scent an all-too-human cause. 
Since his own most fundamental experience has convinced him 
that no one is to be trusted, and not even himself as far as 
masturbation is concerned, he projects unclean motives into 
the outer world, and assumes that all other persons, however 
straightforward their conduct may appear, are actuated by 
base and obscure calculations. He is often characterised by a 
lack of benevolence, because in his innermost soul he feels that 
he is but little entitled to expect benevolence from others, 

The inevitable lack of straightforwardness then creates, by 
excess of compensation, an almost morbid aspiration towards 
truthfulness. If, during what is aptly termed the “awkward 
age’, young people are so fond of flinging the truth in other 
persons’ faces—in all cases, of course, truths of a disagreeable 
character—the main reason is that masturbation is almost 
universal at puberty. A passion for truth-telling is character- 
istic of the masturbator. Not, it need hardly be said, the 
truth-telling of children, to whom lying is simply repugnant. 
Nor is it the outcome of that loftiness of soul which has made 
people go to their deaths rather than purchase life at the cost 
of a falsehood. Such a person feels alsolutely compelled to tell 
the truth, and he will feel a serious internal commotion at hav- 
ing to depart from it in the smallest degree. The would-be 
truthfulness of the typical masturbator is altogether different 
from this self-evident uprightness. The masturbator makes a 
parade of his love of truth; he shows all the world that he can- 
not possibly be anything but straightforward and thoroughly 
upright; he deliberately throws his virtue in people’s way as 
they are walking, so that they cannot help stumbling over his 
veracity. Perpetually in his mouth is the phrase “to be honest” 
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or “to speak frankly.” Now, as Lessing once pointed out: “We 
seldom speak of the virtues we really possess; but we often refer 
to those which we lack.” ‘The masturbator would be less in- 
clined to have the praise of truth ever in his mouth, were it not 
that he has to hide his own inveracity. It is a comfort to know 
that later, when he has got over his trouble, his admiration for 
truth-telling often persists, though now it is less tinged with 
fanaticism. 

Almost pathognomonic of the masturbation of the puberal 
years and those that immediately follow is the aspiration to- 
wards “true and genuine friendship.” Not infrequently, school- 
boys want most of their schoolfellows, including even those who 
have been to some degree their enemies, to become their 
“true and real friends.” But the masturbator demands from 
these friends confidence, openness, and absolute uprigktness. 
There must be no secrets between friends, not the least suspi- 
cion of anything hidden. And yet the one who makes this de- 
mand is himself hiding something, that he practices self-abuse. 
Speaking generally, a fondness for playing at hide-and-seek 
and a superfluous secretiveness are characteristic of mastur- 
bators. In this we have a farther instance of the way in which 
the sexual activities are symbolical of the individual’s life as a 
whole. Because the masturbator has to envelop his self indul- 
gence in the greatest secrecy, in order to escape the contempt 
of his associates, he comes to make a practice of secrecy in 
other matters as well. For example, he will conceal his name, 
writing annoymously or using a pseudonym; he will found 
secret societies, or join such as already exist. If he should 
become engaged, he will often insist that the engagement shall 
be kept secret—perhaps even from his betrothed’s parents. Full 
of the suspiciousness to which allusion has already been made, 
he is apt to doubt his lady-love’s affection, thinking it possible, 
and even likely, that she is deceiving him. Finally, he is often 
terribly alarmed less he should betray his well-guarded secret 
by talking in his sleep or during the delirium of fever. 

The masturbator is commonly afraid of all public appear- 
ances, this obviously being due to his determination that no one 
shall have a chance of guessing his habits from his aspect. He 
does not feel easy unless he is alone. Thus, one of my patients 
complained: “I may be able to do a thing perfectly well; but 
when I am called upon to do it in public, it is no good. For 
instance, during my term of military service I could do the 
goose-step quite well; but if there was a crowd looking on, I ° 
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felt as if my legs were paralysed, and I made a mess of it. And 
I can’t let my feelings go naturally, for I wonder all the time 
what sort of a fool I am looking. My reason controls my 
emotions too much. I seem to have a double in me at times 
when joy or sorrow is keen. When my father died I was very 
much cut up, but in the midst of my sorrow there came the old 
feeling that I must be making a perfect spectacle of myself. I 
wondered what on earth the bystanders would think of me.” 
When children and adolescents lose their natural frankness, we 
can be sure that the tendency to masturbation has gained the 
upper hand once more. Goethe has given a classical description 
of this in the sixth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit: “At this 
time (after the Gretchen disaster) the most indifferent glances 
were distressing to me. I had lost the unthinking happiness of 
those who go their ways unknown and unchallenged, and who 
amid the greatest trouble have no thought of onlookers. Now 
hypochondriacal self-conceit began to torment me, making me 
feel that I was attracting people’s notice, that people were 
fixing their glances on me, scrutinising and criticising me.” He 
therefore sought for “‘a retired place in the depths of the for- 
est”, where he could enjoy solitude. 

This “hypochondriacal self-conceit” which Goethe so admir- 
ably depicts, passes by insensible gradations into the delusions 
of persecution which are not uncommon in masturbators. Not 
merely do they fancy that every one is watching their misdeeds, 
but they sometimes become affected with grave delusions, and 
imagine themslves to be despised and persecuted. The differ- 
ence between these fancies and the genuine delusional insanity, 
of persons suffering from paranoid dementia, is that the mas- 
turbator’s mental alienation is perfectly curable. But there 
are cases in which the mental disorder, though simply an out- 
come of masturbation, may for a time simulate genuine para- 
anoia. 

Masturbation may induce other apparently commendable en- 
deavours, in addition to inducing aspirations towards truth-tell- 
ing and straightforwardness. Not infrequently we encounter 
an attempt to reach absolute perfection; to achieve virtue and 
moral beauty; and occasionally we come across a search for 
“an infallible road to happiness.”’* Of course all this is merely a 
reaction from the masturbator’s painful consciousness of 


*Cf my studies entitled “Heinrich von Kleist” (Grenzfragen des Nerven- 
und Seelenlebens, Bergmann, Wiesbaden, 1910; especially pp. 17-22.) This is 
a warehouse for the phenomena of masturbation. 
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wrongdoing, which makes him extremely miserable, and may 
even influence his choice of a profession. Psychoanalysis has 
shown me in certain cases that my patients have taken to the 
study of “pure” mathematics or “pure” philosophy simply be- 
cause they believed that in this way they would best find a 
refuge from the impure thoughts with which their minds were 
filled. Moreover, a meticulous and exaggerated cleanliness of 
speech, in which there is not a mere avoidance but a positive 
terror of every coarse word (so that, as in Kleist’s case, “the 
most trifling offense in this respect would make him almost be- 
side himself”), is the result of over-compensation and is pathog- 
nomonic of masturbation. A normal person will not take any 
special delight in obscenity, but he will not be infuriated by 
obscenity. An undue reaction in this respect should arouse our 
suspicions. It is an indication of hyperaesthesia in relation to 
the unchaste, and is almost invariably the outcome of excess 
of compensation for the individual’s own past errors in the way 
of unchastity, which have usually taken the form of mastur- 
bation. Besides possessing the before-mentioned “virtues”, 
chronic masturbators are in most cases pusillanimous; they do 
not love the limelight, but are retiring folk who seek happiness 
in retired corners.* It is not surprising, therefore, that pros- 
pective mothers-in-law commonly regard them as ideal young 
men. 

A few additional symptoms may be briefly considered: the 
tendency to fix dates when this or that is to happen; the dread 
of impotence; the incapacity to use the hands with a natural 
ease and grace; and, finally, a parade of self-sacrifice. It is a 
familiar fact that nearly all masturbators are perpetually say- 
ing to themselves: “On such or such a day I shall give up 
masturbating”—and that they are hardly ever able to stick to 
their good resolutions. This readily passes into a general 
tendency to fix dates in advance. For example, we are told that 
Heinrich von Kleist’s engagement to Fraulein Kunze was brok- 
en off because the poet, in his passion for secretiveness, wanted 
her to correspond with him unbeknown to her guardian. “She 
refused. He renewed the request after staying away from her 
for three days. A further refusal led to three weeks’ absence; 
another, to three months’ absence. Thus, at last, the relation- 
ship between them came to an end.” Another time, Kleist made 
up his mind not to leave his room until he had satisfactorily 


*Id est, places where they are free to masturbate. 
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planned out his future course of life—but this resolution was 
not kept for more than a week. It is not uncommon, in psy- 
choneurotic patients, to find that they fix dates when they will 
die or have an accident. “I shall die on November 29th.”—“I 
shall not live beyond Christmas.”—“To-morrow an accident 
will happen to me.”—And so on. 

No less pathognomonic is the perpetual dread of impotence, 
which is as a rule quite ungrounded. It is true enough that 
potency is apt to be diminished by long-continued indulgence 
in masturbation. But confirmed masturbators are usually per- 
sons with strongly developed sexual capacity, so that even 
after a considerable decline in potency they remain quite cap- 
able of fulfilling their marital duties. We not infrequently find 
that persons who have masturbated to excess are more potent 
than is agreeable to their wives. The psychoanalytical treat- 
ment of men who are supposed to suffer from psychic impotence 
frequently shows that in reality they are sexual athletes, en- 
dowed with sexual capacities far above the average. Neverthe- 
less, we have to recognise that most male masturbators are 
afflicted with the dread (not, as I have said, wholly unjustified) 
that their sexual potency has been impaired by masturbation; 
or even that they have become completely impotent. Moreover, 
they are prone to overestimate the importance of founding a 
family, to overvalue the sublime consciousness of having wives 
and children of their own. Thus Lenau, at the very height of 
his fame, wrote: “Marriage and the family, here are the only 
realities on earth. Max (von Lowenthal) with his three chil- 
dren is one of the happiest of living men. To have created such 
a being as Arthur (‘von Lowenthal’s youngest son) is a greater 
thing than to have written a tragedy or an epic.” On the 
other hand, girls who have masturbated to excess often fancy 
themselves to have lost their virginity, until their apprehensions 
are calmed by the haemorrhage that ensues upon the rupture 
of the hymen on the wedding night. Or, in analogy with mascu- 
line fears of impotence, they believe themselves to have for- 
feited the capacity for childbearing until experience teaches 
them that their alarm has been groundless. 

Many men find that they don’t know what on earth to 
do with their hands. This applies especially to actors. They 
seem to have two arms too many. Continually do they seek a 
new place for these troublesome limbs, finding a fresh occupa- 
tion for their hands, to discontinue it as soon as found. When 
we enquire into the cause of the trouble, we often find that such 
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persons have been or still are masturbators. Their hands na- 
turally find their way to the penis. Where this is impossible, 
or must at any rate be concealed, they don’t know what to 
do with their hands. Their awkwardness in this respect be- 
trays their hidden desires. 

Not infrequently attempts to repress masturbation lead os- 
tensibly to extreme altruism. There results what I have termed 
a rage for self-sacrifice, which is almost typical of mastur- 
bation. Most frequently at puberty, during the classic age of 
masturbation, there awakens in the patient’s mind an ardent, 
almost irresistible longing to make sacrifices for a person or 
a cause. The longing is rarely translated into the realm of 
action. Only in the sphere of imagination, as a rule, do these 
patients do anything remarkable. Sometimes, however, great 
deeds of self-sacrifice are actually performed. A girl will marry 
an old man for the sake of her father and other relatives; a 
young man will part with many square inches of skin which are 
needed by a friend who is undergoing a plastic operation; and 
soon. Every great political or religious movement knows such 
heroes of masturbation. We have here another indication of 
the civilising potentialities of the sexual impulse, even when it 
is manifesting its activities in devious paths. 

If we track the masturbation fantasy to its origins, we shall 
be astonished to note how clearly the sexual disposition of 
human beings, and their specific sensitiveness to stimuli, are 
brought to light. For example, let me quote from the letter of 
a woman patient who remembered quite clearly how at the age 
of three she masturbated by pressing the thighs together: 
‘When doing this I always had the idea that a doll or a child 
was being whipped. I had no other definite fantasy associated 
with the practice. Subsequently, when I had read accounts of 
whippings, my spontaneous fantasies were replaced by these 
descriptions.” Here the sadistic fantasy appears unmistak- 
ably at the very outset. We see the same sort of thing in other 
masturbation fantasies—those specific to each patient. They 
cannot be arbitrarily modified, for presumably they are the 
outcome of constitutional peculiarities. The before-mentioned 
correspondent, when ten years old, said to a girl cousin of 
whom she was very fond: “When I am lying in bed I take a fold 
of the sheet between my thighs, press them together, and think 
of something naked. It’s awfully nice. You just try!” The 
cousin did as she was bid, but had no trace of a pleasurable 
sensation, and therefore never repeated the experiment. 
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Differences in anatomical structure seem as a rule to cause 
typical differences in the mode of peripheral stimulation in the 
respective sexes. Thus, males usually secure masturbatory 
gratification by manual friction of the penis; females, on the 
other hand, commonly gratify themselves, either by rhythmical- 
ly pressing the thighs together, or else by introducing the finger 
or some other body into the vulva or the urethra. These dif- 
ferences must not, however, be regarded as vital. Men not in- 
frequently masturbate like women by pressing the thighs to- 
gether, and sometimes even by the introduction of long, thin 
objects into the urethra. On the other hand, quite a number 
of women masturbate by clitoris friction. But in women the 
kinds of masturbation first mentioned seem to be much com- 
moner, if only for the reason that the female genitals are in- 
wardly situated, and cannot be stimulated in any other way 
than by pressure or by the introduction of an object. In ex- 
ceptional cases only does the clitoris project; it is then just 
as sensitive to friction as the penis, to which it corresponds in 
structure. ; 

I have already pointed out that the means employed in the 
care of infants must be regarded as the primary cause of mas- 
turbation. In conjunction with the constitutional factor, this 
explains the variability in the methods of peripheral stimula- 
tion. The little boy will necessarily be stimulated at the penis 
and the scrotum; the little girl at the vulva, externally and in- 
ternally. In many infants the pleasure is so great from the 
very outset that its repetition is constantly demanded. The 
intensity of the pleasure makes even the infant-in-arms mas- 
turbate actively; it makes dishabituation exceedingly difficult; 
and it renders a revival of the habit extremely probable upon 
minimal incitements and seductions. As regards constitutional 
differences, I may refer to abnormal sensitiveness of the clitoris 
or penis; an inclination to urethral or anal erotism; or to ex- 
ceptionally intense cutaneous, mucous-membrane, or muscular 
sexuality; or a homosexual trend. A young mother told me 
that in the case of her second child, a boy, whenever the penis 
was washed he laughed in so peculiar a way that she felt possi- 
tive sexual feelings were being experienced (this impression was 
confirmed by the father). Nothing of the sort had happened 
in the case of her first child, a girl fourteen months older. The 
abnormal sensitiveness of the urethra and adjacent parts led 
in this little boy to a notable accentuation of urethral erotism, 
in conjunction with premature erections which were unmistak- 
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able during the first months of life.* In the last analysis, 
similar constitutional factors determine likewise the various 
masturbation fantasies; as, for instance, the strengthened cu- 
taneous-erotic and muscular-erotic, sadistic, and masochistic 
fantasies which become associated with whipping- scene fanta- 
sies, etc. I should also like to point out that what is termed 
“very careful washing” of children is often partly responsible. 
Inexperienced nurses are apt to imagine that they aredoing their 
duty exceptionally well when they cleanse infants very vigor- 
ously. I have known quite a number of instances in which this 
practice (continued in the bath through the years of early 
childhood) has served, in conjunction with constitutional pre- 
disposition, to initiate permanent masturbation at a very early 
age. My experience leads me to believe that such intensive 
cleansing of female infants, in association with an inborn hyper- 
excitability of the clitoris, may notably contribute to the 
causation of sexual anaesthesia in women. 

Other constitutional factors, such as undue irritability of 
the sense organs and adjacent areas of skin, may often lead to 
masturbation in unfamiliar sites. Common among these are 
the following: nose-picking attended by the characteristic rap- 
turous expression of face; a similar picking of the external au- 
ditory meatus; and a frequently repeated, voluptuously tinged 
rubbing of the eyelids.** Masturbation, with all its physical 
peripheral consequences, can also be practised by appropriate 
peripheral stimulation (usually friction) of the anus, the 
nipples, the lips, and the tongue—in short, of any erogenic 
zone. 

It is usual to regard masturbation as the commonest form 
of autoerotism. From a purely objective outlook, this is true 
enough. But if we take all the masturbation fantasies into ac- 
count (and they are rarely wanting in masturbation), we shall 
look at the matter differently. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the masturbatory act regularly represents an act dating from 
childhood, an act of a specific character, deriving from thestim- 
ulation primitively effected during the care for infants. To 
summarise my view: I consider that in nearly all cases the mas- 


*I may point out that in quite little children, down to the beginning of 
the period of sexual latency, masturbation is often practised through the 
instrumentality of urethral erotism; just as later, at puberty, it is some- 
times practised through the instrumentality of hysteria and compulsive 
neurosis. 

**Cf my study Haut-, Schleimhaut- und Muskelerotik, in the “Jahrbuch 
fiir psychoanalytische und psychopathologische Forschungen, Vol. III, 
Part 2. ' 
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turbator imaginatively assumes two roles, his own, and that of 
the woman who first tended him—or, to put the matter more 
generally, that of his mother.* In this connection a very 
characteristic transference ensues. Doubtless the masturbator 
imaginatively incorporates two personalities, one active and 
the other passive; but I think the male masturbator is more 
inclined to play the mother’s part than the infant’s—although 
it is not always easy to distinguish the roles clearly when we 
have to do with solitary masturbators. Actively, then, he plays 
only the mother’s part; the infant’s role is merely superadded 
in the primitive fantasy. This is plainly shown when mutual 
masturbation replaces solitary masturbation, for the mastur- 
bator then regularly pictures himself in the active mother-role, 
and pictures his partner in the passive infant-role. This ap- 
plies, not only to simple mutual masturbation, but also to 
homosexual relationships, which in nine cases out of ten take 
the form of mutual masturbation. In the case of women my 
experience is much less extensive, but such experience as I have 
leads me to believe that the reverse is true in their case. Women 
masturbators tend predominantly to picture themselves in the 
child-role, and the mother-role is merely superadded. 

This silmultaneous playing of the parts of mother and child 
would appear to have a significance extending far beyond the 
field of masturbation. The phenomenon seems to me common, 
not to say typical, in the amatory life, both normal and morbid. 
In No. 12 of the “Zentralblatt for Psychoanalysis” (First 
Year of Issue, p. 589) I published a remarkable observation, 
recording how a man always pictured himself as doing with 
his beloved what his mother had formerly done with him; un- 
dressing her, carrying her to bed and tucking her up, and then 
kneeling by the bedside; his beloved had then to draw him up 
to herself. 

A girl, on the other hand, often pictures her bridegroom as 
slowly undressing her on the wedding night, undressing her 
garment by garment until at length he picks her up and carries 
her to the nuptial couch. Here, obviously, the bridegroom is 
cast for the mother’s part, while the bride is playing the part of 
the baby. A married man, 47 years of age, had all his life had 
a passion for blonde women, and had been unable to secure 
sexual gratification with any dark-haired women. Since he him- 
self, his parents, and his brothers and sisters (eight in number), 


*Even when the mother does not tend her own baby, the nurses may be 
subsumed under the general name of “mother.” 
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were all black-haired, since there were no blondes in his family, 
and since no blonde had ever played any part in his life, the 
craving seemed extremely enigmatic until the fact was disclosed 
that in very early childhood he had himself been fair-haired, and 
had for this reason been his mother’s favourite. Many years 
later, when this fact had long since been repressed from consci- 
ousness, in his choice of the objects of sexual passion he was 
obviously still impersonating the mother who had loved him, the 
charming blond infant. In cases exhibiting pederastic desires, 
whether homosexual or heterosexual, I have almost invariably 
found reasons for attributing them to lustful memories of the 
nozzle of the enema syringe (or, in a few cases, of the clinical 
thermometer) introduced long before by the mother into the 
child’s rectum.* In such instances, the adult’s strongest im- 
pulses are pederastic. He obviously, in this connection, assigns 
to himself the mother role. According to the nature of his spe- 
cific tasks, the object of his pederastic desire may be either male 
or female; but, whether male or female, this object is once more 
himself. Similary with narcissism, in all cases in which I was 
able, psychoanalytically, to ascertain its relationship to homo- 
sexuality. The male beloved is simply the patient himself, the 
patient seeking his own ego in another—once more as the 
mother. Moreover, in my observation of pure narcissism, the 
condition in which the subject is in love with his own person, 
I have almost invariably been able to prove that the antecedent 
was the mother’s admiration for the child. Subsequently the 
child spontaneously assumed the mother role towards itself, 
perhaps with peripheral masturbation. But where such direct 
gratification is difficult or unattainable, the subject luxuriates 
in masturbation through the aid of appropriate fantasies— 
this being the universal supplement to inadequate sexual grati- 
fication. If we knew all an individual’s masturbation fantasies, 
we should know the whole of his sexual life, and why his develop- 
ment had taken its specific course. 

The treatment of masturbation has hitherto been rather 
unpromising. Such petty measures as have been recommended 
have been of a purely superficial character, for they have been 
merely directed against the physical act, and have not dealt 
with the fantasies. Speaking generally we may say that the 
treatment of masturbation has tended to do harm rather than 
good. I know of only two effective remedies for masturbation: 


*Of course this only occurs in persons with a well-marked constitutional 
tendency to anal-erotism. 
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first, the turning to account of the masturbator’s amatory pas- 
sion for another individual, be that passion heterosexual or 
homosexual; and, secondly, the psychoanalytic method. The 
most widely employed therapy of masturbation is the use of the 
love passion, although its use as a means of cure is often un- 
conscious; in the majority of instances, this is probably the 
most practical means at our disposal. Only through love is 
the masturbator likely to renounce the gratification of in- 
dulgence in masturbation fantasies. Wise parents and ex- 
perienced educationists have really known this for quite a long 
time, although they have not openly realised the fact. For 
example, an increase of affection for the mother, or a boy’s 
passion for a highly esteemed schoolmaster or for some school- 
fellow he looks up to, may initiate the permanent renunciation 
of self-abuse. Peculiarly characteristic is the behaviour at 
puberty. How often does a youth in his sexual need reach out 
for help in all possible directions, First he is apt to ask coun- 
sel of his mother, who is seldom competent to aid him. Then 
he will turn to his father, whom one might expect to be a person 
of experience, the one best fitted to enlighten the boy and to 
guide him into the right path. As a rule, however, the lad ex- 
periences a great disappointment, for the father is in most 
cases too shamefaced to discuss sexual matters with his son. 
The father cannot or will not see the son’s need, and if the son 
attempts to begin a confidential talk, even in the best event he 
will get nothing better than benevolent platitudes. Real in- 
sight into the trouble will be the utmost rarity. And yet in 
such cases there is offered to the father a priceless opportunity, 
one that will never recur, of permanently winning his son’s 
affection and friendship. ‘The best course, when the father 
lacks courage to talk over sexual matters with the boy, is that 
he should refer the latter to the family physician. Indeed, I 
should regard this as an admirable way out of the difficulty— 
if only there were more family doctors who had received the 
first elements of psychosexual training. Occasionally the en- 
quiring youth finds a good counsellor at length in some more 
experienced schoolmate, one a few years older than himself. 
In most cases, however, there seems no prospect of help, so that 
the lad is left to his own devices—with all the perils this entails. 

The second way of curing masturbation, and in this case of 
achieving a permanent cure, is through psychoanalysis. The 
reader need not take fright at my recommending so tedious 
and expensive a cure for a trouble so universal as masturbation. 
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In bad cases, at any rate, this is the sole resource. Habitual 
masturbation is, in fact, a psychoneurosis; it is the commonest 
type of the really obsessive practices. Habitual self-abuse has 
unmistakably an obsessive character, and, like any other com- 
pulsion neurosis, it can only be eradicated by psychoanalysis. 
A spontaneous cure is practically unknown. It cannot be 
brought under control by rational considerations; and though 
regular sexual intercourse must usually form part of the treat- 
ment, this does not in most cases suffice unaided to bring relief. 
The best that can be hoped for is that people endowed with a 
vigorous will may be able to give up the practice of physical 
masturbation, but psychic masturbation will continue. In 
normal intercourse, moreover, they may achieve a moderate 
degree of pleasure on detumescence, but they will never attain 
complete gratification. All adults affected with sexual anaes- 
thesia, men and a portion of women, either are or have been 
habitual masturbators ; in most cases they still practice mastur- 
bation. Nothing but psychoanalysis will make it possible for 
these patients to derive real enjoyment from the normal 
sexual act. 

In what way is a cure effected by psychoanalytical treat- 
ment? Here is an important rule. We may spare the patient 
all exhortations to abstinence. I have never expressly forbid- 
den my patients to masturbate. Not merely is such a prohib- 
ition fruitless so long as we have not succeeded in eradicating 
the initiating ideas; furthermore, the prohibition is directly 
harmful, for it often greatly increases the patient’s sense of 
guilt. The psychoanalyst’s attitude should, therefore, be pas- 
sive. If the patient asks for direct instructions upon the mat- 
ter, the analyst should reply that the patient should certainly 
try to avoid masturbating, but that if the desire proves too 
strong, no great harm is done. When the analysis is finished, 
the sexual life will spontaneously assume a normal complexion. 
In comparatively mild cases, when, in addition to the irrepressi- 
ble masturbation, the patient derives pleasure from the normal 
sexual act, the troublesome accompaniments will disappear dur- 
ing the progress of the analysis. Patients who, owing to the 
practice of masturbation, have completely lost a reasonable 
measure of self-possession and self-satisfaction, or who in 
others’ presence always appear uneasy, timid, and depressed, 
will in consequence of their talks with the analyst become un- 
constrained once more, will venture to maintain their own opin- 
ions, and to open their mouths in public. In many instances, 
for they notice that masturbation no longer gives them the 
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old sensual gratification, that ejaculation is no longer attended 
by the old pleasure. One of my patients, in whom the mastur- 
batory act had hitherto invariably been accompanied by a tem- 
porary clouding of the intelligence, lost this symptom assoonas 
we had demonstrated that the accompanying fantasy symbolis- 
ed a yearning for a prematurely deceased sister. Another pa- 
tient, who had continued masturbating until near the close of 
the analysis, although he was simultaneously enjoying thor- 
oughly pleasurable coitus with his wife, ultimately declared: “It 
seems to me as if I should be able to overcome the desire to 
masturbate when it arises. That’s how it strikes me.” And in 
fact, at the close of the analysis, he became the master in this 
field, spontaneously, and without any promptings from me. 
When I enquired why he had stopped masturbating, he said 
that that it had grown too stupid. But in order that this feel- 
ing that masturbation was too stupid might become effective, 
it was first necessary that I should have undermined the fanta- 
sies upon which the self- indulgence was built, for otherwise the 
feeling of “stupidity” would have been no more effective than 
had been earlier attempts to wean him from the practice. 

In very difficult cases, for instance when the practice of mas- 
turbation has made normal coitus impossible, or has rendered 
the act quite devoid of pleasure even though the patient can 
with difficulty manage to perform it, the transformation us- 
ually takes place in the following way. First of all the mastur- 
bation fantasies become normal once more, being now directed 
towards the ordinary sexual act. At length, after reiterated 
incitation from the physician, the patient finds that he is com- 
petent for pleasurable coitus. Perhaps the hardest cases to 
deal with are those of the so-called “psychic masturbation” in 
psychoneurotics, when there is no peripheral act at all. In 
such patients, a direct advance is registered when they resume 
the physical act of masturbation, but this does not happen 
until the core of their fantasies has been revealed to them by 
the analysis. From this stage the transition to masturbation 
attended by images of normal coitus, and therefrom to normal 
coitus itself, is usually rapid. 

To conclude, in the treatment of masturbation the physician 
must try to ensure that the normal sexual act is not merely 
resumed once in a while, but that it is repeated regularly at the 
customary intervals. As far as men are concerned, there are 
not as a rule any great difficulties in the way of achieving this. 
As regards women, the obstacles in the way of the fulfilment of 
the recommendation are often serious, and may be insuperable. 
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STUDIES IN FEMININE INVERSION. 
By F. W. Sretza Browne 


I must apologise for what I feel to be a misleading title, 
chosen for reasons of brevity and economy of effort in the 
framing of notices; for, what I have to put before you to-day 
are only very fragmentary data, and suggestions on a pecu- 
liarly obscure subject. They have, however, this validity ; that 
they are the result of close and careful observation, conducted 
so far as I am consciously aware, without any prejudice, 
though they would probably be much more illuminating had 
they been recorded by an observer who was herself entirely or 
predominantly homo-sexual. I hope that the endless omissions 
will be to some extent supplied by comment and criticism, from 
our members, in the course of debate. 

My material would have been both less limited and much 
more definite and intimate had I been able to include cases 
which have been told me in confidence. These, of course, I have 
omitted. 

The cases which I will now briefly describe to you are all 
well-known to me; they are all innate, and very pronounced 
and deeply rooted—not episodical. At the same time—though 
I am sure there has been, in some of them at least, no definite 
and conscious physical expression—they are absolutely dis- 
tinguishable from affectionate friendship. They have all of 
them, in varying degrees, the element of passion; and here I 
should like to quote a definition of passion by Desmond Mc- 
Carthey, which seems to me very apt and very true. “It dif- 
fers from lust in the intensity with which the personality of 
the object is apprehended, and in being also an excitement of 
the whole being, and, therefore not satisfied so simply; from 
other kinds of love, in that it is intensely sexual and not ac- 
companied, necessarily, by any contemplation of the object 
as good, or any strong desire for his or her welfare apart from 
the satisfaction of itself.” 

Now for my cases, and then a few comments and conclusions. 

Case A. Member of a small family, but numerous cousins 
on both sides. The mother’s family is nervous, with a decided 
streak of eccentricity of varying kinds, and some of its mem- 
bers much above the average in intelligence. The father’s 
family much more commonplace, but robust. She is of small- 
boned frame, but childish rather than feminine in appearance, 
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certainly not in the least masculine.* Quick and deft in move- 
ment, neat and rather dainty about her appearance. Much 
manual dexterity and indefatigable motor energy and activity. 
Never happy unless occupied in some fairly strenuous way, 
though she will not, of course, admit this, and derives great 
moral satisfaction from the consciousness of her own indus- 
try. Unfortunately many of these activities seem, to an un- 
prejudiced observer, to be petty and irrelevant, and a sub- 
conscious way of finding a vent for frustrated emotional force. 
A good organizer, but with too little sense of proportion or 
breadth of view for a position of supreme control. Strong 
sense of responsibility and capacity for detail. Methodical. 
Mentally very positive, emotionally shy, reserved, proud and 
extremely jealous. Some musical talent and keen appreciation 
of music. Can be extremely generous and devoted where her 
affections are stirred. Is virtually an agnostic, without hav- 
ing at all thought out the implications of that position. An 
absorbing devotion to a woman relative; a devotion of an un- 
mistakably, though I believe unconsciously, passionate kind 
completely dominates her life; it has almost all the manifesta- 
tions of a really great love; intense interest, idealisation, un- 
remitting care, joy in service, and unsparing sacrifice of her 
own comfort and of the happiness of third parties. Has had 
some very long and close friendships with other women, into 
which the same element entered, to a much slighter extent ; nota- 
bly one with a cousin, a smart, shrewd, worldly little person, 
who did not lose by it. She is fond of children and has a gift 
for dealing with them, and very sympathetic and tender to ani- 
mals, having a real understanding of animals which has cap- 
tivated some very savage dogs and reserved cats. Has an 
instinctive horror of men “en male,” and also quite a definite 
antagonism to them socially: (with very few exceptions, and 
those of rather a significant kind: e.g. I heard her express 
emphatic approbation of the behaviour of Lieutenant Mal- 
colm in the recent cause celebre, and only regret that he had 
not “acted sooner”). But as a rule, criticises even the most 
harmless or upright and well-intentioned men, unsparingly. 

I consider that this woman’s unconsciousness of the real 
nature of the mainspring of her life, and the deprivation of 


*Throughout this paper, I use the adjectives masculine and feminine, only 
as referring to the pitch of the voice and outline of the body as modified 
by greater or less development of the secondary sexual characteristics; not 
to mental or emotional qualities. 
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the liberating and illuminating effect of some definite and direct 
physical sex-expression, have had, and still have, a disastrous 
effect on a nature which has much inherent force and many 
fine qualities. Her whole outlook on life is subtly distorted 
and dislocated, moral values are confused and a false standard 
of values is set up. The hardening and narrowing effect of her 
way of life is shown in a tremendous array of prejudices on 
every conceivable topic: caste-prejudices, race-prejudices, 
down to prejudices founded on the slightest eccentricity of 
dress or unconventionality of behaviour; also in an immense 
intolerance of normal passion, even in its most legally sanction- 
ed and certificated forms. As to unlegalised sex-relationships, 
they are of course considered the very depth alike of depravity 
and of crass folly. And all the while, her life revolves round 
a deep and ardent sex-passion, frustrated and exasperated 
through functional repression, but entirely justified in her own 
opinion as pure family affection and duty! Though the ortho- 
dox and conventional point of view she takes on sex-questions, 
generally, would logically condemn just that form of sex-pas- 
sion, as peculiarly reprehensible. 

Case B. Also the member of a small family though with 
numerous cousins, paternal and maternal. Family of marked 
ability—on both sides, especially the mother’s. Of very grace- 
ful and attractive appearance, entirely feminine, beautiful eyes 
and classical features, but indifferent to her looks and abnor- 
mally lacking in vanity, self-confidence and animal vitality gen- 
erally, though no one is quicker to appreciate any beauty or 
charm in other women. I think she is a pronounced psychic 
invert whose intuitive faculties and bent towards mysticism 
have never been cultivated. Keen instinctive delicacy and 
emotional depth, enthusiastically devoted and generous to 
friends ; much personal pride (though no vanity) and reserve. 
Too amenable to group suggestions and the influences of tradi- 
tion. Artistic and musical tastes and a faculty for literary 
criticism which has lain fallow for want of systematic exercise. 
Rather fond of animals and devoted to children, especially to 
young relatives and the children of friends. Has done good 
philanthropic work for children, but is essentially interested in 
persons rather than in theories, or institutions. Is a devout 
Christian and I think gets much support and comfort from 
her religious beliefs, A distaste, even positive disgust, for the 
physical side of sex, which is tending more and more to mani- 
fest itself in conventional moral attitudes and judgments. Gen- 
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eral social attitude towards men less definitely hostile than that 
of Case A. but absolutely aloof. Devoted to women friends and 
relatives, yet has had no full and satisfying expression of this 
devotion. This inhibition of a whole infinitely important set 
of feelings and activities has weakened her naturally very sound 
judgment, and also had a bad permanent effect on her bodily 
health. 

Case C. The sixth, and second youngest of a large and very 
able and vigorous family. Tall, and of the typical Diana build; 
long limbs, broad shoulders, slight bust, narrow hips. Decided- 
ly athletic. Voice agreeable in tone and quite deep, can whistle 
well. Extremely energetic and capable, any amount of ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm, never afraid to assume responsibility ; 
very dominating and managing, something of a tyrant in prac- 
tise, though an extreme democrat in theory, and most intoler- 
ant towards different emotional temperaments. Scientific 
training; interested in politics and public affairs; logical and 
rationalistic bent of mind. Emotionally reserved, intense, jeal- 
ous and monopolistic. Will always try to express all emotion 
in terms of reason and moral theory, and is thus capable of 
much mental dishonesty, while making a fetich of complete and 
meticulous truthfulness. An agnostic and quite militant and 
aggressive. The episode in her life which I observed fairly 
closely was a long and intimate friendship with a young girl— 
ten years her junior—of a very attractive and vivacious type, 
who roused the interest of both men and women keenly. Clever- 
ness and physical charm in girls appealed to her, but she in- 
stinctively resented any independent divergent views or stand- 
ard of values. For years she practically formed this girl’s 
mental life, and they spent their holiday’s together. When the 
girl fell in love with and impulsively married a very masculine 
and brilliantly gifted man, who has since won great distinction 
in his special profession, C’s agony of rage and desolation was 
terrible and pitiable, though here again, she tried to hide the 
real nature of her loss by misgivings as to the young man’s 
“type of ethical theory”—her own phrase! I cannot for a 
moment believe that she was ignorant of her own sex-nature, 
and I hope she has by now found free and full personal realisa- 
tion with some beloved woman,—though, unless the beloved 
woman is exceptionally understanding or exceptionally docile, 
it will be a stormy relationship. She is a very strong person- 
ality, and a born ruler. Her attitude towards men was one of 
perfectly unembarrassed and equal comradeship. 
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Case D. Is on a less evolved plane than the three afore- 
mentioned, being conspicuously lacking in refinement of feeling 
and, to some extent, of habit. But is well above the average in 
vigor, energy and efficiency. A decided turn for carpentry, 
mechanics and executive manual work. Not tall; slim, boyish 
figure; very hard, strong muscles, singularly impassive face, 
with big magnetic eyes. The dominating tendency is very 
strong here, and is not held in leash by a high standard of 
either delicacy or principle. Is professionally associated with 
children and young girls, and shows her innate homosexual 
tendency by excess of petting and spoiling, and intense jeal- 
ousy of any other person’s contact with, or interest in the 
children. I do not definitely know if there is any physical ex- 
pression of her feelings, beyond the kissing and embracing which 
is normal, and even, in some cases conventional, between 
women or between women and children. But the emotional tone 
is quite unmistakable; will rave for hours over some “lovely 
kiddy,” and injure the children’s own best interests, as well 
as the working of the establishment, by unreasonable and un- 
fair indulgence. 

Her sexual idiosyncracy in the post which she occupies is 
extremely harmful, and together with her jealous and domineer- 
ing nature, leads to a general atmosphere of slackness and 
intrigue, and the children under her care, of course, take ad- 
vantage of it. As she has had medical training, I cannot sup- 
pose she is ignorant on the subject of her own sex nature. 
Member of a large family, mostly brothers. 

Case E. This was a case which at one time was fairly well- 
known to me, and is very well-marked. Two assistant mistres- 
ses at a girls’ boarding-school were completely inseparable. 
They took all their walks together, and spent all their time 
when they were “off duty” and not walking, in one another’s 
rooms,—they occupied adjoining rooms. 

One of them was a slim, graceful, restless, neurotic girl with 
a distinct consumptive tendency; quick in perception and easy 
in manner, but it seemed to me then, and it seems still, decidedly 
superficial and shallow. The other partner was an invert of 
the most pronounced physical type. Her tall, stiff, rather 
heavily muscular figure, her voice, and her chubby, fresh- 
coloured face, which was curiously eighteenth-century in out- 
line and expression, were so like those of a very young and 
very well-groomed youth, that all the staff of the school nick- 
named her “Boy,” though I do not believe any of them clearly 
realised what this epithet—and her intimacy with a woman of 
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such strongly contrasted type, implied. “Boy” was extremely 
self-conscious and curiously inarticulate; she had musical 
tastes and played rather well—not in the colorless and ama- 
teurish style of the musical hack. I think music was an outlet 
for her. She was also fond of taking long walks, and of driv- 
ing, and of dogs and horses. Beyond these matters I don’t 
think I ever heard her express an opinion about anything. The 
intimacy with her restless, tricky adored one ran its course, 
unhindered either by circumstances, or by unconscious public 
opinion. There was some idealism in the relationship, at least 
on “Boy’s” side. 

There was no community of intellectual interests—or rather 
there was community in the mutual absence of intellectual in- 
terests. I lost sight of them completely, but heard later that 
the friend had taken a post in South Africa, and “Boy” was 
planning to join her there, but Ido not know whether this plan 
materialised. 

I have omitted from consideration that episodical homo- 
sexuality on the part of women who are normally much more 
attracted to men, of which every experienced observer must 
know instances. 

I have also left out of consideration here, various instances 
known to me of passionate but unconscious inversion in girls 
whose sex-life is just beginning. All of these are important, 
and may throw helpful light not only on the problem of in- 
version, but on the sexual impulse of women generally. 

There exists no document in modern English literature com- 
parable in authenticity or artistic merit, as a study of the 
female homo-sexual or bi-sexual temperaments, with the haunt- 
ingly beautiful verse of Renee Vivien (Pauline Tarn) or the 
vivid autobiographical novels of Colette Willy (Gabrielle Gau- 
their Villars). 

I know of two modern English novels in which the subject is 
touched on with a good deal of subtlety, and in both cases in 
association with school life. “Regiment of Women” by Clem- 
ence Dane—a brilliant piece of psychology, and a novel by an 
Australian writer, cruder and shorter, but unmistakably power- 
ful, ““The Getting of Wisdom” by Henry Handel Richardson. 
There is frank and brilliant description of the feminine inter- 
mediate and homosexual temperaments in “I, Mary MacLane.” 
(New York, Stokes & Co.) 

I would draw your attention to one quality which two of 
my cases have in common, and to a very marked degree: the 
maternal instinct. Two of the most intensely maternal women 
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I know are cases A. and B., both congenital inverts. 

A friend has suggested to me that in such cases in the future, 
the resources of developed chemistry and biology will be made 
use of, in artificial fertilisation. And I now see in reading Dr. 
Marie Stopes’s interesting Essay “Married Love,” that she 
makes a similar suggestion, though not with reference to in- 
version. 

This problem of feminine inversion is very pressing and im- 
mediate, taking into consideration the fact that in the near 
future, for at least a generation, the circumstances of women’s 
lives and work will tend, even more than at present, to favour 
the frigid, and next to the frigid, the inverted types. Even at 
present, the social and affectional side of the invert’s nature 
has often fuller opportunity of satisfaction than the hetero- 
sexual woman’s, but often at the cost of adequate and definite 
physical expression. And how decisive for vigor, sanity and 
serenity of body and mind, for efficiency, for happiness, for the 
mastery of life, and the understanding of one’s fellow-crea- 
tures—just this definite physical expression is! The lack of 
it, “normal” and “abnormal,” is at the root of most of what 
is most trivial and unsatisfactory in women’s intellectual out- 
put, as well as of their besetting vice of cruelty. How can any- 
one be finely or greatly creative, if one’s supreme moral law is 
a negation! Not to live, not to do, not even to try to under- 
stand. 

In the cases which I have called A. and B., sexual experience 
along the lines of their own psychic idiosyncracy would have 
revealed to them definitely where they stood, and as both are 
well above the average in intelligence, would have been a key 
to many mysteries of human conduct which are now judged 
with dainty shrinking from incomprehensible folly and perver- 
sity. 

I am sure that much of the towering spiritual arrogance 
which is found, e.g., in many high places in the Suffrage move- 
ment, and among the unco’ guid generally, is really uncon- 
scious inversion, 

I think it is perhaps not wholly uncalled-for, to underline 
very strongly my opinion that the homo-sexual impulse is not 
in any way superior to the normal; it has a fully equal right 
to existence and expression, it is no worse, no lower; but no 
better. 

By all means let the invert—let all of us—have as many and 
varied “channels of sublimation” as possible; and far more 
than are at present available. But, to be honest, are we not 
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too much inclined to make “sublimation” an excuse for refus- 
ing to tackle fundamentals? The tragedy of the repressed in- 
vert is apt to be not only one of emotional frustration, but 
complete dislocation of mental values. 

Moreover, our present social arrangements, founded as they 
are on the repression and degradation of the normal erotic 
impulse, artificially stimulate inversion and have thus for- 
feited all right to condemn it. There is a huge, persistent, in- 
direct pressure on women of strong passions and fine brains to 
find an emotional outlet with other women. A woman who is 
unwilling to accept either marriage—under present laws—or 
prostitution, and at the same time refuses to limit her sexual 
life to auto-erotic manifestations, will find she has to struggle 
against the whole social order for what is nevertheless her most 
precious personal right. The right sort of woman faces the 
struggle and counts the cost well worth while; but it is im- 
possible to avoid seeing that she risks the most painful ex- 
periences, and spends an incalculable amount of time and en- 
ergy on things that should be matters of course. Under these 
conditions, some women who are not innately or predominantly 
homosexual do form more or less explicitly erotic relations with 
other women, yet these are makeshifts and essentially sub- 
stitutes, which cannot replace the vital contact, mental and 
bodily, with congenial men. 

No one who has observed the repressed inverted impulse 
flaring into sex-antagonism, or masked as the devotion of 
daughter or cousin, or the solicitude of teacher or nurse, or 
perverted into the cheap, malignant cant of conventional moral 
indignation, can deny its force. Let us recognise this force, 
as frankly as we recognise and reverence the love between men 
and women. When Paris was devouring and disputing over 
Willy and Colette Willy’s wonderful Claudine stories, another 
gifted woman-writer, who had also touched on the subject of 
inversion, defended not only the artistic conception and treat- 
ment of the stories (they need no defence, and remain one of 
the joys and achievements of modern French writing), but also 
their ethical content: Mme. Rachilde wrote “‘wne amoureuse 
d’amour nest pas une vicieuse.” 

After all: every strong passion, every deep affection, has its 
own endless possibilities, of pain, change, loss, incompatibility, 
satiety, jealousy, incompleteness: why add wholly extraneous 
difficulties and burdens? Harmony may be incompatible with 
freedom; we do not yet know, for few of us know either. But 
both truth and the most essential human dignity are incom- 
patible with things as they are. 
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THE LAWS OF IMAGERY AND OF POETIC SYMBOLS?* 
By Pror. Cuarxtes Baupourn, Geneva 


If there is anything in this world which seems to have no 
other law than caprice it is imagination. And there is no 
reason to be astonished at this for in this domain psychology 
is in its infancy. For a long time this science has been con- 
tented with the very rudimentary laws of the association of 
ideas (or, more correctly, the association of images). Mental 
images, it has been said, evoke one another because the objects 
have been seen side by side (the image of a person calls to mind 
‘the street on which that person lives: association by con- 
tiguity), or because they resemble each other (a carrot calls to 
mind a pointed cap: association by resemblance). And thus 
the mind runs from a rooster to a donkey. One must admit 
that there is not much that can be explained by these laws. 
Can any one tell us why among an infinity of things resembling 
one another this or that is chosen by preference? Is it deter- 
mined by caprice, or, to state it better, by psychological 
chance, and are images enclosed in the brain like the numbers 
in a lotto bag, without any intelligent explanation for the 
emergence of such or such a number? In the presence of the 
incoherence manifested by revery or the dream one used to be 
able to maintain that such was the case, but one can do so no 
more. We are beginning to realize that in this apparent chance 
there is a much more closely knit psychologic determinism. 
But let the friends of phantasy be reassured :—this determinism 
does not deprive phantasy of any of its charm; on the contrary, 
it makes it more attractive by showing us to what an extent it 
takes its origin in the depths of our being,—this fantasy which 
one might look upon as blossoming arbitrarily on the surface 
of the soul and insignificant as the curls of smoke from a 
capricious cigarette. 

How has this knowledge come? As long as we try to com- 
‘prehend imagination through the imagination, we are reduced 
almost to powerlessness. But at last it has been realized that 
the imagination is entirely directed by the affective life, by 
the sentiments, by the emotions, and by the instincts which 
accompany the images; these are the poles about which the 
images crystallize. Thus the images reveal to us the affective 


*These pages form the introduction to my book Le Symbole Ches Ver- 
haeren; essai de psychologie esthetique. [Symbolism in Verhaeren, an essay 
on esthetic psychology] which will soon be published by the Ciana press, 
Geneva. ee 
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nucleus about which they are agglomerated; this, in its turn, 
explains the formation of the images. Let us point out at 
once how much this mutual illumination of the depths of 
affectivity from a study of imagery, and the laws of imagery 
from a study of affectivity, should be observable in the poets 
who are at once great affective and great imaginative beings. 
This new psychology seems almost cut to the poet’s measure. 

This relation between affectivity and imagery has certainly 
been suspected in all times, where poets and persons of the 
artist-temperament are concerned. And who does not know 
cases where this relation is very clear? Fear creates phantoms 
and these reveal the sort of fear which produced them. Puberty 
is rich in reveries and phantasies which leave no doubt as to 
the nature of the emotions that give rise to them. Thus, we 
see again that there is nothing new in this novelty. But the 
merit of the new psychology, whether in the prudently restricted 
form presented by Ribot or in Freud’s more ambitious version, 
lies in xts discovery of the laws governing a relation the 
existence of which has long been suspected. 

Starting from the “law of association,” Ribot was struck 
by its inadequacy and perceived the part played by the 
“affective factor” in the genesis and linking of images. 

A fundamental process, the significance of which he justly 
estimated, is one that we may call condensation. This he 
describes in these terms: “Concepts, which have been accom- 
panied by a certain affective state, tend later to be associated ; 
the affective resemblance collects and links up disparate con- 
cepts. This form of association differs from association by 
contiguity, which reproduces contiguous experiences and from 
association by resemblance of ideas, as distinguished from 
emotion. States of consciousness combine, not because they 
have previously been presented together, not because we per- 
ceive links of resemblance between them, but because they have 
an affective significance in common. Joy, sadness, love, hate, 
admiration, boredom, pride, fatigue, etc., may become centers 
of attraction and gather about them group representations of 
events which have no rational connection, but which have the 
same emotional significance ;—joyous, melancholy, erotic, etc. 
This form of association is quite frequent in dreams and in 
reveries, that is to say, in the state of mind where imagination 
enjoys full liberty.” 

This passage, despite its simplicity, is so important that it 
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deserved to be quoted in full. We shall presently see some 
picturesque examples of this process of condensation. For 
one moment, we shall simply note its importance. This 
formula covers, in the main, that which academic psychology 
vaguely referred to as “the influence of the emotions on the 
intellect.” (Th. Ribot, Essai sur Vimagination creatrice, 
Alcan, Paris, 1900 [Essay on the Creative Imagination] ). 

But this influence is not accidental; it is constant, and the 
whole intellectual life can be fully understood only by referring 
to the sublatent emotions. The psychologist Rignano has gone 
so far as to maintain, apropos of various forms of insanity, 
that diseased thought is at bottom diseased feeling, a paradox 
if you like, but one not without profundity. (E. Rignano, Psy- 
chologie du Raisonnement, Alcan, Paris, 1920. [Psychology 
of Reasoning].). If affectivity thus aids us to understand rea- 
soning, it is much more apparent that it is necessary to turn to 
affectivity to gain an understanding of that more primitive and 
spontaneous form of intelligence: the imagination. (Baudouin, 
“The Affective Basis of Intelligence,” Psyche and Eros, New 
York, 1920.) ) 

Besides condensation, Ribot describes yet another process, 
which he calls the transfer of an affect. Transfer is almost the 
inverse of condensation. This time the affect, instead of 
grouping about it a number of separate images, spreads itself 
over a number of associated images. 

“It (the transfer) may be produced by resemblance; when 
a mental state has been accompanied by a vivid feeling, a 
similar or analogous state will tend to excite the same feeling. 
It may be produced by contiguity: when several intellectual 
states have co-existed, if the feeling linked to the initial state 
is keen, it tends to transfer itself to the others. The lover 
transfers the primary feeling associated with the person of 
~ his sweetheart to her clothing, her furniture, or her house. In 
absolute monarchies the worship of the person of the king 
transfers itself to the throne, to the emblems of his power and 
to everything which appertains to him either closely or re- 
motely.” (Ribot, “Logic of the Emotions,” work cited, p. 3.) 

But he who seeks to study facts of this nature, e.g., con- 
densation or transfer, risks being frequently deceived, if he 
does not know that these tricks of the emotions are often hid- 
den from consciousness. Often everything happens as if such 
operations had taken place in the subconscious (or unconsci- 
ous). Only part of the process is conscious, the rest is for- 
gotten or seems to be absent; thus in a transfer, it is quite 
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possible that the origin should be forgotten: the worship of a 
relic is no longer added and is but substituted for the worship 
of a saint. Such substitutions are also common in individual 
minds. Our apparently causeless preferences for certain flow- 
ers or certain colors are often due to the fact that in our 
babyhood these flowers were associated with some beloved 
person, although we have now forgotten that; unreasonable 
fears often have similar origins. In like manner a condensa- 
tion of images may have been made as a result of an unavowed 
emotion which is hidden from consciousness, and this grouping 
of images, if carefully considered, can bring to light the emotion 
whose presence we did not suspect; love knows such secret 
broodings. 

Ribot is therefore right in adding the “unconscious element” 
to the “affective element”; the former as well as the latter, we 
may remark in passing, is based on latent affectivity. It is: 

“Firstly an operation of the unconscious, equivalent and 
analogous to a series of intellectual judgments. Further, it is 
essentially a product of the imagination, composed of diverging 
associations unified by an unconscious predominant desire.” 
(Ribot, “Logic of the Emotions.” ) 

Some of these axioms of the new psychology appear self- 
evident to any one who has the least imagination and contem- 
plative faculties. The thing that causes astonishment is not 
that these facts have been recognized but that they have been 
recognized so late. That is, however, natural: psychology has 
been, up to our own time, like all science: intellectual. Science 
has been forced to turn to the affective and instinctive life; 
with a movement parallel to that of the philosophy of intuition 
and quite in accordance with the present trend of thought. 
These are excellent symptoms showing that the minds of men 
are striving for a synthesis which will unite emotion and mind 
and intellect. But there is danger that science may lose by 
this attempt its essential qualities of clarity and method. If 
this danger does not exist for the very methodical and cautious 
mind of a Ribot, it becomes manifest when one begins reading 
Freud and the doctrine of Psycho-analysis derived from him. 
But if caution has its role in science, audacity has its role also, 
even though it be bought at the price of a few mistakes. And 
nothing is more out of place than the railleries with which too 
many French savants are today receiving Freud and psycho- 
analysis. It is necessary to criticise this doctrine, but to treat 
it as null and void is no longer permissible. 
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One who investigates without prejudice the psycho-analytic 
conception of the imagination is struck by its fundamental 
resemblance to that of Ribot. It is through the dream that 
Freud has studied the imagination, and the principal laws which 
he has arrived at are parallel to those of Ribot. Condensa- 
tion, transfer, the workings of the subconscious are indeed the 
basis of the psycho-analytic theory of dreams. (Freud, Die 
Traumdeutung, ed. Deuticke, Leipzig and Vienna, 1895.) 

First, as to the condensation (Verdichtung) of Freud: 
Ribot, in the passage cited above, has remarked that this 
process is “very common in dreams,” and he has very justly 
noted that by this means images not only group themselves but 
coalesce. Psycho-analysis considers this combination a gen- 
eral rule which is so intimate that it is necessary to look twice 
to distinguish the combining elements. Our dreams are like 
the composite portraits made by photographing several persons 
of the same family on the same plate in order to see the “family 
traits.” The family trait here is an emotional analogy which 
groups separate recollections. Hence those strange landscapes 
that we believe we recognize and which we have never seen; but 
which are formed by an amalgamation of several landscapes 
we have really seen. Never so much as for these dream land- 
scapes are the words of Amiel true: “A landscape is a state 
of the soul.” In a like manner, several persons in a dream can 
be amalgamated into a single person, as a result of a common 
impression that they have made upon us, or an identical signifi- 
cance that they have for us: Hence the frequent feeling of 
having dreamed of a person or an object which was not, how- 
ever, quite that person or that object. Hence the amusing ex- 
pressions of Marinette (six years old) recounting a dream she 
had had just after I had told her the story of Hercules: “I 
_ dreamed of the man with the lion; it was not papa. But it 
was a man who was papa. There was no lion but it was as 
though there was a lion.” Here is a very clear and simple 
condensation of papa and Hercules. 

We can, in dreams, condense objects to which we have had 
similar reactions but which were very different in gravity and 
intensity. We may condense a departure by train with a pre- 
occupation with a rupture, an examination of our childhood 
with some trial of our present life, and perhaps with a sensa- 
tion of physical anguish really produced at the same time 
during sleep. We may condense a gourmandish satisfaction 
with an erotic satisfaction. In such condensations, formed of 
elements of unequal importance, there is often produced a dis- 
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placement of the affective accent. The most important element 
becomes accessory in the dream; and the secondary becomes the 
principal. In dreaming of an examination, for example, we 
manage to forget our present preoccupation, and in telling the 
dream we do not remember having dreamed of this preoccupa- 
tion but only of the past examination, and we are astonished 
at having given the examination such a vital importance in 
the dream. This displacement of emphasis is very noticeable in 
most nightmares. On waking we think it absurd to have been so 
afraid in the dream of an object which did not at all merit it: 
that is because we have placed on that inoffensive object the 
affective emphasis appertaining to a very real cause of anguish. 
A woman whom I was observing dreamt of a yellow dog which 
leaped at her. There was in this the recollection of a dog 
which had really frightened her in her childhood; but the 
yellow color of the dog in the dream was the color of the suit 
of a doctor who had treated her; the aggression of the dog was 
condensed with the “aggression” of the doctor (her appre- 
hension before the treatment), but the dream had also effaced 
the present preoccupation in the image of the dog of long ago. 

Another time I observed the following case. A young woman 
who was pregnant went to sleep with the fear that her labor 
would take place on a Sunday and that there would be no 
midwife near. She dreamed that the pipe of the stove was 
stopped up, that it was Sunday and that no chimney sweep 
could be found. Let us also add that in dreams, not only con- 
densation but also the association of images comes into play. 
On this account the most accessory images appear; the em- 
phasis may fall upon these, and it is principally this which 
gives dreams their air of incoherence; for if one dreams that 
one feels for a cat the sentiment that is really felt for the 
owner of that cat, there is something to disorient one. This is, 
however, nothing but a transfer with a forgotten origin. The 
“displacement” (Verschiebung) of Freud recalls Ribot’s law of 
transference; but it is more complex, it brings into play the 
laws of condensation, of transference and of subconscious 
activity. In a given ensemble of images colored with the same 
affective tint, be it by condensation, or by transference, dis- 
placement tends to cast into the subconscious the most impor- 
tant of the images (those with which the sentiment or emotion 
is really connected) and thus give prominence to the accessory 
images. 

Sometimes the forgetting or repressing of the real object of 
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the emotion is only partial. At other times it is complete. 
Often it is not a question of forgetting pure and simple but of a 
rearrangement, thru which we automatically rid ourselves of 
that which is disagreeable. We now see why we dream but 
rarely of that which preoccupies us most. In reality we do 
dream of it, but it is in a disguised form. It is not necessary 
to follow Freud in his often contestable interpretations of cases 
of rearrangement, which, according to him, almost always bring 
us back to the sexual. It is not even necessary to suppose a 
“rearrangement” wherever there is a “displacement.” Let us 
at least recognize that this notion of rearrangement, which 
we owe to Freud, is most valuable to the understanding of the 
operation of the subconscious. But in this notion of rearrange- 
ment let us not give to the essentially sexual the privileged, 
not to say unique, role which is so willingly given it in psycho- 
analysis. Abandoning condensation and transference one 
makes things more acceptable, even to those who do not share 
the Freudian hypotheses. 

Nevertheless it is only after these laws have been explained, 
that one has a right to speak of the “symbolism” of dreams. 
The word symbolism, like “Traumdeutung” (interpretation of 
dreams) and so many others of Freud’s words, not without 
reason, frightens circumspect minds. Freud loves to play at 
paradoxes and to strike the imagination, the springs of which 
he knows so well. Such words may well make us fear that we 
are dealing with a “Key to Dreams” or some other bizarre 
mysticism. But one must look behind the words to see their 
real meanings, and these are not so terrifying. After what 
has been said, one can readily understand in what manner 
dreams are symbolic. A dream landscape, obtained by con- 
densation of several real landscapes which evoke an analogous 
emotion, is a symbol of that emotion; in a displacement the 
- secondary is the symbol for the principal; that which remains 
conscious is the symbol for the rearranged matter: Thus, in 
the preceding examples, the yellow dog symbolizes the doctor, 
the chimney sweep the midwife, and the stovepipe the organs. 
Without doubt, dreams are the most spontaneous products of 
the imagination and it is thru them that we can best study its 
secret laws. These laws are also those of the conscious imagina- 
tion but there they are more hidden and manifest themselves 
less purely, since they are partly neutralized by the voluntary 
and rational activities. That is why imagination must first 
be studied in the dream, where it is in its pure state; and on 
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having done this rests the great merit of Freud, whatever one 
may think of the other parts of his doctrine. Contemporary 
psychology also insists on the resemblance of dreams not only 
to revery—a well known resemblance, which the words them- 
selves express, but also to works of art, particularly poetry. 

Otto Rank (“Traum und Dichtung,” “Traum und Mythus,” 
“Der Kuenstler’”’) especially emphasizes the relations between 
dreams and poetry and mythology. He cites the ‘“Meister- 
singer” of Wagner: 


Mein Freund, das grad’ ist Dichters Werk 
dass er sein Trauemen deut’ und merk’; 
Glaub mir, des Menschen wahrster Wahn 
wird ihm im Traume aufgetan; 
All Dichtkunst und Poeterei 
ist nichts als Wahrtraumdeuterei. 
(Friend, the whole task of the poet 
is to explain and note what he dreams; 
Believe me, the wisdom in men’s folly 
is revealed to them in dreams; 
All the poetry in the world 
is nothing but an interpretation of dreams.) 


He cites Schopenhauer, to whom the grandeur of Dante is his 
ability to express the dream world in all its reality, and to 
whom a great poet like Shakespeare is a man who can express 
what we all do in dreams. He finally cites Kant, who (in his 
Anthropology’) calls the dream “Involuntary poetry.” 

In France Paul Sourian, who has not any attachments to 
Freudism, has perhaps gone farther still. He also considers the 
question of the relationship between works of art and dreams. 
(Especially in “La Suggestion dans L’Art” and in “La Reverie 
Esthetique”). But he also shows that one of the tasks of the 
artist is to provoke by diverse spontaneous or voluntary pro- 
cesses, of which rhythm is the most common, a sort of equiva- 
lent of sleep, a state of slight hypnosis in which the dream is 
more vividly imposed on the auditor or the spectator. 

An American writer, Prescott, maintains that poetry and 
dreams are equally the product of emotion (Prescott, “Poetry 
and Dreams,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. Il, 2, 
1912,)—and which is not astonishing since we have recognized 
in the affective life the basis of the imaginative life. He re- 
marks, moreover, that the poet like the dreamer, feels himself 
free from social constraints, that he returns to his childhood, 
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that he shakes off the yoke of authority and affirms individual- 
ism in all its liberty. 

Of course, these and other resemblances ought not to lead 
us to assimilate the dream and poetry without further con- 
sideration. Many dreams have nothing very esthetic about 
them and in the work of art there is certainly both more and 
less than in the dream, more order and less encumbrance. The 
dream is a bazaar, a bric-a-brac shop; and the most important 
role of the artist is to choose: “Art,” said Alfred de Vigny, 
“is the chosen truth.” In what respect then is it true to say 
that poetry and dreams are related? Does it simply mean that 
both are products of the imagination? If only that we have 
arrived at a very commonplace truth. But by this relationship 
it must be understood that the action of imagination is funda- 
mentally the same in dreams and in poetry, painting, etc., and 
that one cannot properly speak of an esthetic or poetic 
imagination but only of imagination. Otherwise stated, the 
difference between the dream and revery, on the one hand, and 
with poetry on the other, ought not to be sought in a difference 
in the nature of the imagination brought into play in the two 
cases. 

Where, then, may we seek this difference? Whoever says 
“imagination” says “affectivity,” and it is the underlying 
affectivity, as we know, which arouses and gives meaning to 
images. This invites us to seek the reasons for the differences 
in affectivity and one might say that the dream is imagination 
stirred to activity by any sort of affectivity, while the poem is 
imagination animated by select affectivity. Another difference, 
at which we have just hinted, is that a poem is dream stuff 
organized by the voluntary activity of choice—choice determ- 
ined by the sense of the beautiful. Certainly the poet is en- 
dowed with the sense of the beautiful. Certainly the poet is 
endowed with a strong imagination,—but not with a special 
kind of imagination. What distinguishes him from the child, 
from the neuropath, the sleeping or waking dreamer, and every 
sort of inartistic imaginative being, is, no doubt, qualities, not 
of the imagination, but of the affectivity and of the will. 

The essence of the resemblance between the imagination of 
the poet and that of the dreamer may be expressed thus: Both 
proceed constantly by symbols. The symbol (considered, as 
we have just described, as a result of condensations, of dis- 
placements, and of rearrangements) is the form of all imagina- 
tive activity, for, whether the subject knows it or not, it often 
expresses his “unconscious.” Thus psychology arrives at a 
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remarkable result, which confirms an intuition of language; the 
word “image” is employed not only to designate any mental 
presentation imitating a real perception, (I keep in myself the 
image of my mother) but also to designate the symbol, the 
poetic comparison (e.g., the lily is the symbol of purity). Now 
modern spychology shows us that these two senses of the word 
overlap; and one may say that every spontaneous mental image 
is, to some extent, a symbol. 

Thus the poem, in which a certain spontaneity of imagina- 
tion is always taken for granted, is always more or less sym- 
bolic, and the more spontaneous and less deformed by the labor 
of conscious organization (a necessary labor, which, however, 
sacrifices little for the internal truth which pure revery re- 
tains) is the play of the imagination, the more symbolic is 
the poem. 

“The loveliest verses are those that never end.” 

One poetic school has tried jealously to keep as much spon- 
taneity as is compatible with the necessities of expression. To 
accomplish that, this school has first thrown aside the strict 
rules of verse, but, obeying an intuitive logic which we can 
readily understand after the foregoing, it has proclaimed that 
the symbol is the very essence of poetry: this was the Sym- 
bolist school. So it is natural that the symbolist poems should 
be those to which the laws of the dream can best be applied, 
and which, to the eyes of the profane, are most like the evoca- 
tions of a dream. 

Whatever one may think of the realizations of the art of 
symbolism, one must recognize the fact that this school has 
had very remarkable intuitions, which psychology, after some 
delay, has curiously confirmed. Let us also remark that 
psycho-analysis, like symbolism, has had its source in the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. And if these vast parallels are 
not a little Simplicissimus, one might say that psycho-analysis 
and symbolism are the psychology and the esthetic issues of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

Edouard Dujardin notes very clearly this influence of 
Schopenhauer on the French symbolists: 

“The first important study of Schopenhauer to appear in 
France, the study by T. Ribot, dates only from 1874; the 
translation of The World as Will and Idea by Burdeau is of 
1888; Burdeau had, besides, been professor of philosophy to 
many of us; and, finally, it was in 1885 that the Wagnerian 
Review began to propagandize the name of the great philoso- 
pher among the younger generation. (E. Dujardin, De 
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Stephane Mallarme au prophete Ezeckiel, published by the 
Mercure de France, Paris, 1919, [From Stephane Mallarme 
to the Prophet Ezeckiel].) 

What did Schopenhauer teach these young people? First 
of all, the unreality of the world, which is only “our representa- 
tion,” and not a reality in itself; and this doctrine, reflected in 
the mind of a poet, easily becomes something like an identifica- 
tion of reality with dreams. He also taught them this mysteri- 
ous and mystical “Unconscious,” that “nocturnal side of the 
soul,”—and he gave them the desire to express it. Music and 
the symbol, for which these poets had an equal cult, were for 
them the mediums of expressing the unconscious. 

The symbol as the expression of the unconscious: This idea 
has since become a theory of psychological science. The intui- 
tions of the symbolists on this point are really surprising. And 
the idea that they had of the symbol is as psychologically sound 
as possible. The spontaneous symbol, as psychology explains 
it in the dream, is not, in general, a system with two terms 
(parabola) but with several terms. A condensation is often 
quite dense; and it must be noted that the symbol which results 
from this may be turned about in several senses, like a rabbit 
skin; the inside symbolizes the outside and the outside the 
inside. One might say that every term of the condensation 
symbolizes another term, and, conversely, getting closer to rock 
bottom, one can also say that all the terms symbolize the 
affective reality which underlies it. Thus it is that the dream 
may be diversely interpreted without these interpretations being 
mutually exclusive. To take up an example that has already 
been cited, the dream of the examination symbolizes the present 
moral trial, or the physical anguish of the sleeper, or simply 
the emotional state of anguish. The symbol is essentially in 
this multiple parallelism; it is like those translations into sev- 
eral languages, with one text repeated in three or four parallel 
columns. Mallarme had an intuition of this multiple parallel- 
ism, this complexity of the symbol, in which one principal image 
is in harmony, an insight with several others. ‘“T'’o every one 
of his verses,” said Theodore de Wyzewa, (Th. de Wyzewa, 
Nos maitres, 1895 [Our Masters]) “he endeavored to attach 
several superimposed meanings. Each one of his verses, by 
his intention, ought to be at once a plastic image, the expres- 
sion of a thought, the announcement of a sentiment, and a 
philosophical symbol.” 

In like manner Jean Ott, wishing to characterize Han Ryner, 
the thinker who loved symbols, writes: ‘The beloved form of 
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the real Han Ryner is the symbol, the gross fable for the 
common soul, a transposed truth for the intelligent mind, 
enigmatic to several degrees, for under the hidden sense there 
is found a still more hidden sense; the mystery of the smile will 
discourage the ignorant and engage others in reflecting more 
profoundly: it is all for the best in either case.” (Enquete 
sur Han Ryner, revue de Rythme, October, 1912. [An inquiry 
about Han Ryner, Revue of Rhythm].) 

Mallarme, according to the further observations of Dujardin, 
(1.c.) claims to have “suppressed the word ‘like’? from the 
dictionary.” However, condensation in dreams and the identi- 
fication of analogous objects does nothing but this. 

Furthermore, the symbolist poet has the conviction that he 
is expressing his “unconscious.” Below the parallel and super- 
imposed layers which form his poem he presents something 
which remains obscure even to himself, and, for a very good 
reason, to his readers. No more than the musician who hears 
a melody being sung within him, does he know. It is a game 
to note to what errors this theory of the symbolist unconscious 
may lead. It may sanction incoherence and caution against 
fumism. But it is more interesting to underline the psychologi- 
cal truth that this theory divines. Psychological analysis 
verifies the fact that the poet, even when he believes that he is 
being objective, generally expresses something besides that 
which he believes himself to be expressing; the outward appear- 
ance of his work is also the voluntary symbol of a subjective 
reality which is more or less unconscious. 

The idea that the symbolists have created in their symbols 
is not an arbitrary one. They have presented the condensation 
and the unconscious substrata. By this means they have made 
a test of the profound knowledge of the nature of their art. 
And it is entirely erroneous to see in them morbid impulses, 
stripped of clear intelligence. On the contrary, the fault of 
many of them is rather that their knowledge remains in the 
state of pure knowledge and the theoretician in them hampers 
the poet. This was doubtless the case with Mallarme, whose 
intelligence and lucidity were recognized by everyone who ap- 
proached him. “*T’o everyone of his verses,” we read a little while 
ago, “he forced himself to attach several superimposed senses.” 
His error, no doubt, lay in the fact that he forced himself, in 
that he willed too consciously to excite the involuntary and the 
subconscious, and to conform the poem to the theory. Ver- 
haeren, on the contrary, is one of the most simple, one of those 
who make the hallucinatory spontaneity of the dream appear 
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before us. He was exposed to the artistic atmosphere of his 
time but he did not assimilate anything but the vivifying part 
of it; he did not encumber himself with theories but he ap- 
proached art and life with the naive regard of genius. His 
spontaneous symbolism in everything is on this account the 
most accessible to the methods of analysis that psychology 
actually furnishes. This method, as may be foreseen, consists 
essentially in separating the condensations manifested by an 
imaginative creation, in order to discover the displacements and 
the rearrangement. To do this it is necessary to seek out for 
what ideas, to what sentiments, and to what recollections, each 
element of the condensation is attached in the psyche of the 
poet. Thus we have revealed often with a surprising clarity 
the profound psychologic meaning of the most obscure symbols. 

It is useless here to describe this method further; its prin- 
ciples are explained by the laws of imagery which we have been 
reviewing. As to its practice, it can be grasped only when 
one sees the method at work, and we shall see that in this 
study. ‘This method has one of its origins in the school of 
Freud which is not generally accepted. In this school one 
must distinguish between what is method and what is doctrine. 
Now if the doctrine, which is full of dissenting sects, could 
and should make its object the close criticism of many of its 
parts, the method, on the contrary, according to the most 
concrete data of psychology, ought not to have any difficulty 
in being admitted. 

The medical origins of our method ought not to cast a 
shadow over us. For if the analyses of the dreams or the 
fantasies of a neuropath cure, by disentangling the obscure 
affective troubles which are at the basis of the neurosis, a 
similar analysis of phantasies would reveal in the normal 
imagination, normal affectivity in the creations of a man of 
genius, his profound soul. 

It does not in any wise suppose a morbid subject as a field 
of action, before which one will place himself with the superior 
air of a doctor. This is so true that a distinguished pastor, 
Georges Berguer (G. Berguer, Quelques traits de la vie de 
Jesus, Atar, Geneva, 1919, [Some Traits in the Life of Jesus] ) 
has resolutely applied it to the person of Christ himself, without 
thinking that he committed an irreverence. 

Th. Flournoy (Une Mystique Moderne, Archives de psycho- 
logie, XV Kunfig, Geneva, 1915 [A Modern Mystic, Archives 
of Psychology]), and Ferdinand Morel (L’introversion mys- 
tique, Kundig, Geneva, 1918, [Mystic Introversion]) have 
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analyzed mystic personalities in this way. Divers foreign 
authors have applied an analogous method to art and literature 
(See the bibliography in Regis and Hesnard, o.c.). In this 
last sort of application French authors are only beginning. 
We must also cite the essay of Maeder (Maeder, Hodler, 
Rascher, Zurich, 1917) on the painter Hodler and that in which 
J. Vudoz (Roland une Symbole [Roland, a symbol] Preface 
by G. Duhamel Champion, Paris, 1920) studies the symbol 
of Roland, first in the old French epic, then in a page of 
Hugo, “The Marriage of Roland,” a poem which seems very 
revelatory of the interior conflicts of the poet. These modest 
and still experimental beginnings are, however, rich in promise; 
they show us that we have the foundation which will build a 
psychology of art, an esthetic which may really be science, 
without, for all that, feeling the necessity of approaching art 
as a pathological case or a pretext for catalogues, without 
risking a slip into sterile erudition and without losing contact 
with life or the sense of beauty. In this there is a manifesta- 
tion of that effort of synthesis of which we were speaking, of 
that desire for mutual comprehension between art and science 
which too often have regarded each other, in these latter times, 
with a sovereign contempt, which it must be said is a little 
puerile, and would have brought a smile to the faces of Goethe 
or Vinci. 
[Translated from the French.] 
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PHALLIC WORSHIP TO A SECULARIZED SEX 


By Turopore SCHROEDER. 


My purpose is to give a suggestive picture of some evolu- 
tionary change in the human valuation of sex, which change 
has been a slow process from the beginning of our conscious 
thought about sex. The method will be to portray very briefly, 
and only suggestively, yet in long perspective and by means 
of the psychologic approach, the trend of past changes in 
humanity’s mental and emotional attitude toward the world in 
general and sex problems in particular. From the nature of 
this retrospective evolution, we can then achieve some concept 
of prospective psychic evolution, and of some of its goals. 
Thus some persons will be enabled to make a more ready and 
a more comfortable adjustment to the natural law of psycho- 
logic evolution, even in the realm of sex. 


A PEEP AT GENERAL EVOLUTION 


At the earliest known human stage of the psychologic aspect 
of human evolution, we find sex worship,* with its exaggerated 
feeling—estimates of the sacredness of sex. By a projection, 
a mechanism that is familiar to students of hysteria and child- 
psychology, there followed the sexualization of much of the 
universe. Later our conception of that universe was desexual- 
ized and partly secularized. The process of our intellectual 
evolution consists largely in that desexualizing and secularizing 
of our concept of the world. 

As we look back upon the psychologic aspect of the develop- 
ment of the race, it becomes more and more apparent that 
progress toward a better civilization is mainly a process away 
from the emotional valuations of immaturity; that is, a growth 
‘away from the mystical and religious modes of feeling and of 
thinking. So we travelled from the phantasies of the “book 
of genesis” to a knowledge of geology; from conceptions of 
sacred ordure and scatalogic rites,** presenting the racial stage 
of the fecal and anal erotism, to chemical fertilizers and scien- 
tific sanitation; from the conception of special creation out of 
nothing, to the doctrine of development; from nature worship 


*Howard, Clifford. Sex Worship, Wash., 1897, 166 pp. Bibliography. 
Dulaure, Jacob Anton. Die Zeugung im Glauben und Brauchen der Volker. 
Leipzig, 1909. Translated from French: Divinités Generatrices. 

**Burke, John Gregory. Scatalogic Rites in all nations. Wash., 1891, 496 
pp. Also German translation, and earlier: Compilation of notes, etc. 
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and astrology to astronomy; from an egocentric community, 
occupying the centre of a flat earth, to a globular earth on the 
shell of which we live without divine intervention; from a geo- 
centric “universe,” specially controlled for the pious portion 
of humanity, to a law-governed heliocentric system, within a 
universe having many such systems; from heavenly signs and 
wonders to the force of gravity as a determinant of the move- 
ments of planets: from diabolic agency and witchcraft to an 
understanding of abnormal psychology; from magic and al- 
chemy to physics and chemistry ; from the confusion of tongues 
at the tower of Babel, through comparative philology, to the 
psychology of symbolisms; from dead sea legends and sooth- 
sayers, to comparative mythology and scientific dream inter- 
pretation; from Leviticus to political economy and on to an 
evolutionary social psychology; from diabolism, witchcraft and 
hysteria through faith cures, neurology and suggestive thera- 
peutics, to psycho-analysis ; from divine oracles, through higher 
criticism, to the inductive method of genetic psychology applied 
to religious beliefs.* Some few are beginning to see a con- 
tinuous development from the “fall of man” and theologic 
morality, through anthropology to an unmoral psychologic 
determinism, and its classification of personality according to 
the stage of its evolution in the desires and mental processes, 
rather than according to any standard of moral valuations. 


Cuancine ATTITUDE Towarp Srx 


Now, I propose to trace, very briefly, the process of sexual- 
ization of the world and of its later secularization, especially 
in relation to the psychologic aspect of our sexual evolution. 
At present, we are in varying stages of a similar secularization 
as to our valuations of human sexuality. Most people seem to 
be in an emotional conflict as to whether their own sex should 
be considered sacred, or satanic. This means that most of us 
have not outgrown the early, internal, “moral” conflict of 
adolescence. By looking backward and studying the trend of 
those changes, which have taken place where the change is most 
conspicuous, we may get some view of the law of the behavior 
of the forces involved therein. By a prospective application 
of the law and its tendency, we may secure a fairly accurate 
picture of a coming attitude toward sex, and adjust our lives 
more perfectly to the acceleration of that development accord- 


*All this is an attempt to summarize: White, Andrew D., History of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology. 
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ing to its own natural law, for a speedier realization of its in- 
evitable goal. By this means it will be made to appear that we 
are growing toward a secular attitude, which will sometime 
enable us to view sex-problems with unconcern for the vindi- 
cation of our past habits, our popular moral valuations or 
moral sentimentalisms, and show an exclusive concern for a 
better understanding of natural law, and the more perfect ad- 
justment to it. Thus it will be made to appear that in matters 
of sex we are growing toward the impersonal and unmoral atti- 
tude of the chemist toward his chemistry. Then sex will no 
longer be valued as being either sacred or satanic, according 
to the intensity, or morbidity of our “moral” feelings. On the 
contrary, we will then see it rather calmly, and estimate it only 
objectively according to its relationship to mental hygiene and 
to physical and social well-being. Thus in a larger evolution 
and with the aid of a group of facts generally tabooed, I will 
endeavor to show, over again, that the progress toward civili- 
zation and science, even in the matter of sex, is a process of 
secularization and de-mystification. "The immediate purpose 
is to suggest some of the mental mechanisms by which the rise 
of sex worship was accomplished and the processes by which 
the secularization of sex is now progressing. 


GeEnEsIs oF PHatuic WorsHIP 


As the human animal was developing into self-consciousness, 
it is but natural that the interest should first be absorbed by 
the sensations of the body. Consprcuous among these would 
be the most persistent and intense, namely, those sensuous ex- 
periences which are of a sexual tone or nature, and which later 
achieve accentuation and localization through adolescent sex- 
ual development. I therefore infer that the various manifesta- 
_ tions of sex presented one of the very first problems to be 
consciously dealt with for explanation—for solution. 

Elsewhere* I have offered a partial justification for the 
following conclusions, as to the origin of religion, which I can 
only restate here. In the beginning of sex consciousness, that 
is of racial adolescence, men found in the sexual apparatus and 
in its functioning, perhaps the first conscious and quite cer- 
tainly the most intense joy of their existence; the first visible 
and seemingly the most immediate condition of life; the source 


*Sankey-Jones, Nancy E. A Unique Heathen, to which is now added: 
Theodore Schroeder, on the Erotogenesis of Religion, a bibliography. Cos 
Cob, Conn., 1922. 
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of strong, conscious, emotional dependence; the first sense-per- 
ceived associate of his “highest”, his deepest, and almost his 
only hopes, longings, joys and the instrument for their real- 
ization. Aware that the sex impulse was beyond the direct and 
immediate control of his own volition, man naturally invested 
the generative organs with some sort of a psychic life of their 
own, just as later many phases of nature were similarly in- 
vested. Sexual activities, seeming to be quite beyond the con- 
trol of his own conscious will, suggested the idea of a super- 
human intelligence, resident within the reproductive organs, 
which intelligence knew and controlled them with seemingly 
perfect adjustment, as an efficient means to beneficent ends. 

Under the circumstances, it was inevitable that the solemn 
awe of sex mystery, the seeming transcendence of sex-ecstasy, 
and the predominance of a conscious dependence upon sex for 
joy and life, and combined with the supposed superhuman in- 
telligence ascribed to the sexual organs, should fuse into a 
worshipful reverence for the sexual mechanism as the original, 
intelligent, objective and seemingly ultimate source of nearly 
everything which, to primitive humans, was of supreme impor- 
tance. Thus at the very threshold of human self-consciousness, 
we find the development of phallic worship.* 

Now as then, religion, in the sense of mystical experience or 
other consciousness of a supposed union with the divine or 
super-human, offering an individualized testimony, to the in- 
errancy of any religious creed or ceremonial, is but the misin- 
terpretation of sex-ecstasy, usually not adequately recognized 
to be that. When it is consciously sexual, it still results in 
some form of apotheosis of the love passion. Religion, in this 
sense, exists in all degrees of intensity and certitude (morbid- 
ity) down to the fading-out point where sex-feeling, theory and 
conduct have become secularized. Even in those in whom the 
apotheosis of sex has faded out, there is great need for under- 
standing the significance of the process, and the value of its 
fruits. Likewise it is of importance that we increase our con- 
sciousness of the nature of this process, and of its probable 
further evolution. 


Securarizinc THE UnIversE 
Primitive humans, like present-day children, tend to project 


*Erotogenesis of Religion, A Bibliography by Theodore Schroeder, 
Bruno’s Chap. Book 3: 2-59; Feb., 1916. For many suggestive hints on the 
psychoanalytic approach see: Roheim, Geza, Collective Review [of recent] 
Ethnology and Folkpsychology. Intern. Journal of Psychoanalysis 3: 189- 
222; June, 1922. 
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their own feelings, thoughts and self-explanatory theories into 
their environment,—even into inanimate nature.* So came 
animism into the mind of man. In the beginning of the pro- 
cess, as during early adolescence, children tend to relate their 
sex to very much of their environment. Since the phallus prob- 
ably was the first object to be invested with a superhuman in- 
telligence, it seems likely that much of the animistic projections 
during racial adolescence is the cause of the sexualization of 
the universe. The process is one of reading into objectives, 
the mental mechanisms and valuations which had previously 
come into being, during the development of phallic worship. 

An adolescent girl of my acquaintance spoke of the small 
twig on a rubber plant as a “baby plant.” Another child tends 
to see everything in sexual pairs, for example: a “mamma 
hitching post” and a “papa hitching post.” Dr. Karl 
Abraham reminds us that in our language we still carry over 
from, or exemplify, the period of racial adolescence by the 
gender forms of speech in words applied even to inanimate 
matter. Much of myth creation corresponds to infantile con- 
ceptions of reproduction and is nothing but human procreation 
divested of its more obvious human sexuality, and projected 
over to the world as a whole.’ 

At some stage of development, primitive humans know noth- 
ing of the male contribution to the process of human reproduc- 
tion. In this stage of ignorance, an attempt to account for the 
origin of the world would easily develop such a myth as is 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. Thus we develop the idea 
of a universe created out of nothing. The gods can be no wiser 
than are their creators. The feeling-value attached to such 
a myth then makes it difficult to correct, by means of the more 
recent discoveries as to nature’s processes. The victims of a 
disrupted personality sometimes find it necessary to keep their 
- myths and their cultural data in separate airtight and water- 
tight compartments. 


Wokrsuirinc Concrete Parts or Nature 


It was probably very long after man first attempted to ex- 
plain any part of nature, before he thought of the ultimate 


*Feuerbach Ludwig: Essence of Christianity. N. Y., 1881. 357 p. 

*Nature Worship, an Account of Phallic Worship. Privately printed, 
res 105 p. Dulaure, Jacob Anton. Divinités Generatrices. Paris, 1885. 
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problems of existence. It is therefore well to consider the 
means by which man probably transferred his worshipful atti- 
tude from the phallus to other concrete aspects of nature. 
The primitive human indulged his sexual activities in the primi- 
tive way; that is in the forest, and amid the flowers. The 
ecstatic feelings of joy, the attitude of adoration and venera- 
tion which originated in sex-ecstasies, thereby became naturally 
associated with the forests and with the flowers. With the 
transference of the feeling tones of sex-sublimity and sex- 
sacredness over to various aspects of nature, among which 
copulation took place, mankind developed the idea of sacred 
flowers, trees, and groves. Accordingly developed their worship 
as it is found among many primitive peoples.* Besides being 
associated with sex-ecstasy, the trees seemed to do that which 
was beyond the power or control of man. They seemed to 
cause the storm and to make the wind to blow, and had brought 
beneficent showers, and the nipping icy blast of winter. So 
came the feeling and its rationalization that they, too, like sex, 
should be credited with powers that were superhuman, which 
might serve at will to produce pain or pleasure for humanity. 
Accordingly propitiatory rites were invented. Nature’s forces 
furnished the material for rationalizing the projection into 
some aspects of nature, and sex supplied the extravagant emo- 
tional valuation. Worshipfulness followed. 

Also in this field do we see that the process of secularization 
has gone far, even though some still pray, as a means of regu- 
lating the weather and the crops. The trees are no longer 
sacred. The sexuality of plants and our esthetic sentimental- 
ism is now seldom a matter of super-natural manifestation ex- 
cept for a very few “nature mystics”. Our interest in forests 
has resulted in the study of the behavior of trees and of smaller 
plants, until we have developed horticulture, and a Luther Bur- 
bank, who by processes of cross fertilization and artificial 
selection is developing new fruits and flowers useful to human- 
ity. The evolution, from the sacred worship of the primitive 
man, to a Burbank, is in part a process of depriving the uni- 
verse of all mystical sexuality. All can now be viewed as a 
process of secularizing and dephallicising our mental attitude, 
by enlarging our understanding of the behavior of nature’s 
energy and of things. 


*Ferguson, James. Tree and Serpent Worship. Also: Cultus Arborum, 

a descriptive account of Phallic and Tree Worship, Bibliography. Privately 

printed, 1890. 97 p. Philpot, Mrs. J. H. The Sacred Tree. 1987. 179 p. 
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SACREDNESsS OF SEASONS 


The primitive man found in the sex function a certain kind 
of periodicity; as well as rhythm; that is, an approximate 
regularity in the recurrence of events. This periodicity 
achieved emotional importance through its seeming relation to 
sex-rhythm. Menstruation among women was one of these 
periodic relations. Birth was another. Man saw a like appear- 
ance of periodicity in the movement of the planets. The 
monthly phases of the moon; the annual phases of the seasons; 
the seeming daily revolutions of the sun. The sacredness which 
man at first had attached to sex and to its periodicity was 
then projected into many periodic phases of nature. By the 
discovery of a crude analogy, the physical universe furnished 
the data for rationalizing the feelings attached, as a matter of 
emotional interest, to the projection of phallic worship over 
to the planets.* 

So came planet worship. The planets were personalized and 
sexualized. They were given humanly personal characteristics, 
powers, motives, and lives. The myths of the primitive man 
record many of these erotic human impulses, alleged to be at 
work in the planets. Astrology was among the earlier of man’s 
efforts to formulate the influence of the phantasy-status of 
planets, at the time of a human birth, in determining the 
destiny of the newborn. Sun worship and other planet worship 
disappeared with the secularizing process, and the larger knowl- 
edge of how things behave. However, a belief in a superhuman 
procreative intelligence which is using the energy of the sun, 
and the powers of nature in general for humanity’s good or ill, 
remains as a widespread fiction in the mind of the people. Thus 
we will seek to propitiate the gods of sunshine and rain and 
still believe in astrology. Even modern astrology is probably 
only a more ‘vaguely personified, and partly desexualized 
aspect of the prehistoric conception of the planetary divinities. 
From astrology the race proceeded still further, in the process 
of secularizing, toward modern astronomy. Now we devote 
ourselves wholly to understanding the law of the behavior of 
the planetary movements, and forget the sexual phases, valu- 
ations and analogies. We no longer ascribe intelligence to 
separate planets, and only a very few care anything about 
their alleged specialized and super-human influence upon our 
personal destiny. For some, the intelligence first ascribed to 


*Forlong, J. G. R. Rivers of Life. London. 1883. 2 vols. and chart. 
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the male organ of generation, and later believed to inhabit 
particular planets, has been once more transplanted and has 
become a purposeful divine immanence in them all, or it is a 
single omnipotent person behind and in control of nature’s 
processes. Some consider the simple psychologic trick, from 
which such monotheism arose, as the marvel of our civilization. 
Others are content to study the behavior of things in the course 
of change, and to adjust their lives as intelligently as possible 
to nature’s processes, without attempting any explanation of 
ultimate causes, or of the cause of causation. For those who 
have completely desexualized their thought and feeling about 
the universe, metaphysical theories of the “wisdom and design 
in creation” are no longer deemed either necessary or useful. 


AntmaL WorsHIP 


Next we come to consider the beginnings of animal worship. 
In the process of this projection of the sex-centered interest 
and attention of the primitive, phallic-worshiping human, he 
also transferred the extravagant valuations of human sexuality 
over to animal sexuality. Accordingly humans began to mani- 
fest a worshipful reverence toward the apparent and more 
conspicuous sexual prowess of animals. Man observed that 
between the male organ of generation and the protruding head 
of a turtle there existed a very decided similarity of appearance. 
By the extravagant importance already attached to sex, the 
primitive sex-centered mind was compelled to emphasize these 
crude but obvious resemblances, rather than the factors of dis- 
similarity existing between the two. Since sex was divine, as 
embodying and being the habitation of superhuman intelligence, 
so the turtle came to be similarly regarded. It seemed as if, 
because of this, the turtle could perform the superhuman feat 
of living under water. This helped to rationalize the result 
of projecting the apotheosized sex into animals, by supplying 
further evidence of its divine powers. So turtle worship* can 
be explained. From similarly obvious factors of the likeness 
between the snake and the phallus, a worshipful reverence also 
attached to serpents, and these also symbolized the procreative 
divinity.** Snakes also had the superhuman capacity for living 
in water. 


*Masculine cross and ancient sex worship, N. Y., 1899, p. 35. 

**Clarke, H. & Co. Stanisland Wake. Serpent and Siva Worship, N. Y. 
1877. Deane, John B. Worship of the Serpent. London. 1833. 475 p. 
Ferguson, James. Tree and Serpent Worship. Ophiolatreia. Privately 
printed, 1889. 103 p. Owen, Chas. Essay Toward a Natural History of 
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But other animals shared this last attitude of divinity, this 
superhuman power of living in a manner and in a place, where 
humans could not live. Naturally enough the sacredness and 
worship that had been previously accorded to the turtle and 
serpent, would be transferred also to fish and fish-worship* 
resulted. Among many primitive peoples we find the fish sym- 
bolizing the procreative power of the sexualized world. Such 
symbolism was facilitated by the fact that some fish, like eels, 
resembled the phallus; others, like the bass and flounders, pre- 
sented an outline crudely similar to that of the external view 
of the female genitalia.” In the growth away from fish wor- 
ship to piscatology we see again the process of desexualizing 
and of secularizing the human attitude toward fish. As we 
cease to worship, we descend from fish as a symbol of procrea- 
tive divinity down to our modern secular and practical interest 
in fish hatcheries. We have travelled from the use of fish 
for emotional ends as “spiritual food” to making them an 
item of material diet. 

As man had already come to look upon the power of repro- 
duction as the evidence of divinity, so he began to worship the 
sexual prowess of animals, wherever it seemed unusually de- 
veloped. Probably in consequence of this, developed an atti- 
tude of sacredness, and of adoration toward the bull, the goat, 
the lion and other animals and in due course many phases of 
the worship of animals* became popular cults. 


Serpents. London. 1842. Sampson, Holdin E. Message of the Sun. 
London. 1904. 100 p. Make, C. Stanisland. Serpent Worship. London. 
1883. 299 p. Wilder, Alexander. Ancient Symbolism and Serpent Worship. 
Jour. Am. Academy. v. 3 No. 10): 2-25; October, 1886. Oldham, Chas. F. 
Sun and Serpent, London 1905. 240 p. Renz, Barbara, Schlange und 
Baum als Sexualsymbole in der Vo6lkerpsychologie. Archiv. fiir Sexual- 
forshung, 1916, V. I (No. 2). 


in water. 


*Eisler, Robert. Der Fisch als Sexualsymbol. Zeits. fiir Anwendung 
der Psychoanalyse auf die Geistesfissenschaften 3: 165-196; April, 1914, 
Scheftelowitz, I. Das Fischsymbol im Judentum und Christentum, Archiv. 
fiir Religiouswissenshaft 14: I-53; 327-392; Reviewed in: Jour. of Relig. 
Psych. 5: 129. Fishes, Flowers and Fire as Elements of Deities. London. 
1890. 97 p. Carus, Paul, The Fish as a Mystic Symbol in China and 
Japan, Open Court, 25: 385-411; July, 1911. Also: The Fish in Christianity, 
Open Court, 23: 435-441; July, 1911. Eisler, Robert, Der Fisch als Sexual- 
symbol. Imago. 3: p. 165. 


*Intern. Jour. of Psychoanalysis III: 217; As symbol of fecundity see: 
Bayley, Harold. Lost. Language of Symbolism, 2: 82. Also items cited 
under footnote 13 of this essay. 


*Wall, O. A. Sex and Sex Worship. St. Louis, 1919.—Phallic Mis- 
cellanies. Privately printed. 1891. p. 5, etc 
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Now instead of looking at these animals as sacred, we keep 
them in menageries and on stock farms, and carry toward them 
a very sensible secular attitude, by trying to understand the 
conditions and processes of their development, and of their 
greater uses for us. So the packing houses of Chicago, I sup- 
pose, are the lineal evolutionary descendant of the old temples 
dedicated to the spirit of bull worship. The packing house as 
a symbol of wealth has become a new house of worship for 
many of the backward humans, who are unwilling to pay the 
price of modern church affiliation. 

As our understanding began to crowd the Gods out of the 
more commonplace living things, humanity would tend to wor- 
ship his projection of the phallic god in symbolic representa- 
tion, made in the image of the original habitat. So humanity 
began to make artificial symbols representing their sexual 
deities. So came all over the world round towers and round 
mounds which are the objective symbolization of the sexual 
deity once resident in the reproductive organs.* The traveller 
on a long journey would find by the roadside a pillar, perhaps 
of stone, and symbolizing the divinity of the male organ of 
generation. There he would stop to rest and to pray for 
strength, protection and guidance during his journey. In due 
course of time, a shelter was arranged to protect him from sun 
and storm, during the period of rest and worship. In the 
course of further evolution the shelter became a church, and 
the pillar became a church steeple. Even to this day some of 
the prehistoric sacredness of phallicism, makes many regard a 
church-building as more sacred than other buildings. For 
many centuries the church symbolized also the divine wisdom, 
the seat of sacred learning, long after its phallic origin was 
forgotten and denied.** It was the place where the few of 
brooding temperament stayed and prayed and phantasied and 
studied. Thus the church edifice itself in the process of 
secularization, became the early seat of worldly wisdom. The 
priests were the ones who, besides the wisdom of theology, had 
what little secular culture there was and the leisure to improve 


*O’Brien, J. Round Towers of Ireland. London and Calcutta. 1898, 
551 p. Phallic Objects, Monuments and Remains. Privately printed, 1889. 
76 p. Ferguson, James. Rude Stone Monuments. London. 1872. 559 p. 
Inman, Thomas. Ancient Pillars, Stones and Cairns. Liverpool. 1867. 


**Knight, Richard Payne. Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, and 
Its Connection with Mystic Theology of the Ancients. To which is now 
added an essay on the worship of the generative powers during the Middle 
Ages, in western Europe. London, Privately printed. 254 p. plus 37 
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it. They did learn to make ingenious rationalizations of their 
emotional necessities. So came dogmatic morals, dogmatic 
theology, and varieties of metaphysics. Although this learning 
of the childhood of the race was designed to perpetuate and 
enthrone the priesthood, yet this enshrined and enthroned 
piosity also became the prey of the secularizing process. The 
church, insofar as it has become secularized, has now evolved 
to the court house, the school house, the university, the lecture 
hall, usually with the steeple and its phallic symbolism and 
valuations omitted. Again, we see the process of desexualizing, 
first of our minds and then of our environment. Now we have 
attained a partial secularization of our conscious attitude of 
mind toward our political and educational problems. However, 
we are still far from being free from the process of projection, 
in virtue of which morbidly intense feelings of sexual origin 
still attach themselves to aspects of our social institutions, 
and create the morbid valuations as frequently exhibited in offi- 
cial intolerance, acclaimed with public approval. Under the 
new secularized mental process, instead of worshipful devotion, 
we study unemotionally the behavior of natural forces, to dis- 
cover the laws of their processes. 

Since the reproductive faculty in primitive man was emotion- 
ally the most important thing in his life, those who actually 
had, or who were suspected of having, capacity for artificial 
stimulation of the sexual powers, were on that account credited 
with a special influence, and as possessing the powers of Omni- 
potence. Such intimacy with the Deity, and the exercise of 
some of his powers, became an evidence of one’s superiority 
over his fellow man, of one’s qualifications for the priesthood. 
In early religious literature we find examples of it. The Bible 
tells the story of the man or woman who seemingly had passed 
the age of child-bearing and yet by Divine interposition again 
brought forth offspring. To bear a child after the supposed 
passing of the child-bearing period was conclusive proof of 
having been specially favored of Heaven, sometimes through 
the ministration of the priest. So, too, the birth of a child by 
a supposed virgin, was evidence of divine interference and 
favor.* 

Such miracles tended to the acceptance of the priest as a 
special mediator in our sexual troubles and joys. The cler- 
icals of today (in their own estimation at least) are still the 


*Heavenly Bridegrooms, by Ida C. with introduction by Theodore 
Schroeder. Alienist and Neurologist. 1915 to 1917. Reprint. 121 p. 
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special or divinely appointed guardians of the sex-morality of 
the race. From the beginning of man’s conscious speculation 
about sex, until the present hour, the regulation of our sex 
lives has been esteemed the most important concern, or most 
exciting occupation, of all priesthoods. Of course, individual 
priests and persons have their other interests, but you will us- 
ually find them ready to go from heavenly to earthly things in 
order to discuss boisterously the tremendous importance of 
somebody else’s sexual “delinquency”. So the priest who was 
thought to have revived the waning sexual divinity within any 
of us, has in the process of secularization, become a physician, 
who cares nothing about the divinity within us, but who is try- 
ing to understand the behavior of our sexual mechanisms and 
who is giving us real, secular, practical, every-day help when 
we are in trouble about sex. The physician is, in the course of 
social evolution, the secularized descendant of the priest who 
conducted the early public rites among primitive peoples. 

Since sex was “sacred” above all other human functions, it 
was right and fitting that young people should be initiated in- 
to the mysteries of sex in a sacred place, first the sacred grove 
and then the temple. Thus at times, with priestly ceremony 
and with mysterious rites, the maiden was deflowered in the 
presence of a multitude and under sacred auspices.* In mod- 
ern times the sacred temple in which sexual instruction was 
given and places where “sacred prostitution”** was being per- 
formed with pomp and ceremony, has been in part supplanted 
by medical schools where sexual science is beginning to be 
taught. In its later development, with the ascendancy of the 
ascetic aspect of the erotic conflict, another branch of this 
evolution is found in the monasteries, as we now understand 
them. 

As the process of deflowering the maid became somewhat 
democratized, humans came to view it with a more secularized 
attitude of mind, the ceremony of initiation into sex mysteries. 
During the middle ages, with the ascendancy of feudalism, the 
lords spiritual and lords temporal sometimes quarrelled to 
decide to which of them belonged the right of spending the first 
night with those brides who wished to marry within their 

*Westropp, Hodder M. Primitive Symbolism. London. 1885. 40 p. 


ae mere hospitality see: Untrodden Fields of Anthropology. Paris. 1896. 
p. 


**Sanger, William W. History of Prostitution. p. 41.—Phallic Mis- 
cellanies. Privately printed. 1891. p. 5, etc. 
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jurisdiction.* Amid this dispute, the time came when the 
bridegroom disputed the right of both the feudal lord and the 
spiritual lord to initiate his bride into the mysteries of matri- 
mony.** Thus came another step in the secularization of sex. 
Even long after the clergy had yielded up the claim of the first 
night with the bride, for a valuable consideration paid to them 
by the bridegroom, most people still think that the permission 
and blessing of the priest is essential to the morality or pro- 
priety of a sex-relation. Even to this day all religious bride- 
grooms expect to pay the priest, as in the days of “sacred 
prostitution” for their consent to the defloration of their bride. 
Without priestly permission, very many still think sexual 
relations an unpardonable sin, a repudiation of the sacredness 
of sex which had its origin in that mysticism of ignorance which 
had its earliest expression in phallic worship. However, there 
are many who have gotten far enough away from the old super- 
stitious attitude of phallic worshipers to be content with 
having their marriage contract officially witnessed by a Justice 
of the Peace. Here phallic worship has been quite secularized 
and marriage is reduced to a civil contract for property regu- 
lation. 

Even now in some backwoods district the Justice of the Peace 
feels it to be his ancient prerogative to kiss the bride after the 
ceremony. ‘Thus, in more senses than one, the judge may ap- 
pear as the evolutionary successor of the feudal lord and spirit- 
ual lord. Here he appears to be still exacting a symbolic 
recognition of a right of defloration, now legally vested in the 
husband. It is still almost generally true, that the husband 
has the same extravagant valuation of virginity, which was the 
characteristic attitude of the deflowering priest, under phallic 
worship. The legalizing of divorce and remarriage is another 
step away from the influence of our ancestral phallic worship- 
_ Ing superstition. Thus the secularization of the human atti- 
tude toward sex is slowly progressing, though far from being 
completed. All those who must talk in bated breath about 
the sacredness of sex and of erotic love, or who must get excited 
over some unparsonized sexual relation, even though known to 
have been actually harmless, have not become wholly emanci- 
pated from the phallic worshiper’s extravagant appraisal of 
sex, no matter what may be their avowed sexual or theological 


_*Schmidt, Karl Jus Primae Noctis, Freiburg. 395 p. Grupen, Chris- 
tian Ulrich, Uxore Thiotistica. G6ttingen, 1748. 290-p. 


**Clergy and the Honeymoon. Truthseeker. May 18, 1914. 
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creed. The mental and emotional tones, values, and processes 
involved in the present blind sentimentalism that some must 
indulge over their sexuo-moral creeds, is exactly like that 
which, in the infancy of the race, produced phallic worship. 
Even now the human attitude toward sex is often so reverential, 
as to embody all the essentials of phallic worship except its 
frank avowal. In spite of the great differences in theory and 
theology, it all evidences the same psychologic immaturity. 
Hysteria always supplies these regressive symptoms, which so 
effectively illustrate the psycho-sexual childhood of the race. 
So long as the puritan morbidity can dominate our customs, our 
psycho-neurotic moralists will perpetuate this sex-madness, 
which is erotic interest at the evolutionary level of phallic 
worshipers. 

It is one of the simplest things in the world for relatively 
unevolved persons to get confused between their immediate de- 
sires and the dispassionate appraisal of the more remote ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of immediate satisfaction. In the 
midst of their emotional conflict between irreconcilable urges, 
they are quite certain to attach great emotional values to one 
or both of the lines of irreconcilable conduct toward which they 
are impelled. Out of these extravagant emotional valuations 
of sex, we derive more or less of the extravagant moral values 
for superstitious sex-creeds and sexual ceremonials, all adhered 
to with fanatical zeal. As our desires and mental processes 
mature we approach to a relatively impersonal and unemotional 
valuation of life and of conduct. With the resultant enlarge- 
ment of our understanding of the interaction and the behavior 
of things and humans, we approach a deterministic concept of 
the human psyche. When the individual’s interests are con- 
sistently unified upon such a deterministic concept, then so- 
called moral values will have quite disappeared. Now the 
human interest will have attached itself to understanding and 
living in harmony with nature’s processes, even as to sex. 

But here an important part of nature’s process is the psy- 
chologic aspect of sex. At the later stage of development and 
secularization this psychologic aspect of the sexual process 
will include an evolutionary concept of the psychologic aspect 
of our desires and mental processes, in relation to sex. By 
the time we have unified our sexual interest upon a well de- 
veloped psycho-evolutionary concept in relation to sex, our 
“moral” values will have been outgrown, and instead our 
interest will now be attached to living in harmony with natural 
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law, all of it, and including the law of psycho-erotic evolution. 
For moral values we now substitute an evolutionary classifica- 
tion of moral creeds and of sexual behavior, quite free from 
all affect-values, at least as to the creeds and conduct of others. 
Then the secularization of our human attitude toward sex will 
have been approximately achieved, as it has been achieved in 
relation to other aspects of nature. 

This is the goal toward which we have been slowly but surely 
impelled, by the natural push of things in this universe of ours. 
The more wholesomely intelligent any human being happens to 
be, the more interest will such person attach to accelerating 
and living in harmony with the natural process of maturing 
our desires and mental mechanisms in relation to sex. In the 
same degree will there be a lessening of the valuation attached 
to any and all moral creeds concerning sex. When all moral 
valuations have been outgrown, then will sex have been com- 
pletely secularized. 
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INTERSTITIAL CELLS OF THE TESTICLES 
By Dr. Cart STERNBERG 


In the interstices between the seminal tubules of the testicles 
there are to be found varying amounts of isolated cells as well 
as cells of round, spindle-like or polygonal shape, arranged in 
small nests or cords and varying in size. They possess an 
excentrically located nucleus, which is capable of being stained 
pale, and a nuclear protoplasm, which frequently contains 
small fat granules, yellowish-brown pigment and _ needle-or 
rod-like crystalline formations. These peculiar cells have 
been designated as interstitial cells. Leydig was the first to 
describe them in the animal, von Koelliker in man. The ac- 
counts disagree as to the exact date of their appearance in the 
embryonic development. Some authors have seen them in very 
early stages (e. g., Winiwarter in embryos of 3cm. length), 
and others considerably later; the author himself failed seeing 
them in an embryo of 12 cm. length, while in an embryo of 28 
cm. length a large number was present. Quite recently, cells 
showing the morphologic behavior of the interstitial cells have 
been demonstrated in the epididymites (Reichel, Kyrle, Priesel), 
Previously interpreted as descendants of epithelial cells, the 
majority of modern investigators regard the interstitial cells 
as being derived from mesodermal elements, and von Koelliker 
already considered them as a special form of connective-tissue 
cells: Why this variety of cells form only in the interstitial 
tissue of the testicles has not yet been explained. Kolmer is of 
the opinion that it is due to the influence of the adjoining 
epithelium of the canaliculi—a conception which would hardly 
agree with findings made in pathologic conditions. 

Much disputed and not yet fully cleared up is the function 
of the interstitial cells. According to Plato they are trophic 
organs aiding in the spermatogenesis. In mice he observed 
migration of fat from the interstitial into Sertoli’s cells thru 
the membrane of the canaliculi—a finding not confirmed by 
Ebner, Lenhossek and other authors. 

Also Friedmann saw an important function of the interstitial 
cells in the storing of fatty nutrient materials and their con- 
veyance to the tubuli. The view of Plato and Friedmann is 
similar to that of Kyrle, who considers the interstitial cells as 
an accessory organ for the canalicular and reticular epithelium; 
he believes their function to be the induction of regenerative 
processes in the testicles, the activation and promotion of the 
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germinative portion of the testicles. A similar view is expressed 
by Stieve, who holds that the sole function of the interstitial 
cells consists in supplying the nutrient material necessary for 
the building up of the germ-cells. Other authors assign to 
these cells an absorptive (Priesel), or an absorptive-secretory 
activity (Romeis), or a detoxicating function (Kolmer). The 
majority of modern investigators are trying to answer the 
question whether an endocrine function appertains to the in- 
terstitial glands. 

Undoubtedly, the generative glands do not only produce 
spermatoblasts but influence also the development of numerous 
somatic qualities which in their totality represent the secon- 
dary sex characteristics. Owing to this activity the generative 
glands occupy a prominent position amongst the glands with 
internal secretion. 

In more recent times, since the investigations of Bouin and 
Ancel, Tandler and Gross, and especially of Steinach, this 
inner-secretory function is being ascribed to the interstitial 
glands which are designated as a special organ—as “glande 
interstitielle’—or, by Steinach, as puberty gland. This view 
is partly supported by observations made on animals, espe- 
cially such as have a cyclic rut. 

According to Stieve, the conclusions drawn from these ob- 
servations are not convincing, but instead of entering deeper 
into this hypothesis, we want to deal with the question whether 
from the behavior of the interstitial cells in men under physio- 
logic and pathologic conditions, we are able to draw conclusions 
which may throw light on their significance and function. 

In general it is to be admitted that in the normal testicles 
of a new-born child the amount of interstitial cells is smaller 
than during the middle of the embryonic development and that 
an augmentation of these cells takes place simultaneously with 
the development of the seminal tubules of the testicle. Re- 
garding the definite period of time of the most abundant de- 
velopment of the interstitial cells during the postembryonic 
life, there is no consensus of opinion; at any rate, in the normal 
testicles of an adult Leydig’s cells are always to be found, yet, 
also under normal conditions, their quantity is exposed to quite 
considerable fluctuations. And this is to be observed in a 
still higher degree under pathologic conditions. 

Hyperplasia of the interstitial cells has been observed quite 
frequently, which may be attended by the formation of large, 
circumscribed “adenomatoid” accumulations of cells. Of quite 
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frequent but not regular occurrence is to be found an augmenta- 
tion of the interstitial cells in testicular atrophies due to vari- 
ous causes. Regarding this point, Stieve has called attention 
to the fact that the study of anatomic specimens may lead to 
erroneous conclusions. 

His experiments with the testicles of the jackdaw show that 
the interstitial cells, which in the quiescent state form a coher- 
ent mass surrounding the tubuli from all sides, are forced 
asunder in the functionating state when the canaliculi are en- 
larged, and in the single anatomic specimen appear to be 
restricted to small islands. If we compute the total amount of 
the interstitial cells in proportion to the size of the organ, we 
shall find that the diminution of the interstitial cells in the 
functionating testicles is an illusion and that de facto their 
amount remains stationary during the whole course of life. In 
Stieve’s opinion, the same holds true regarding the human 
testicles. In the first line, the by far more sensitive generative 
portions of the testicles are injured by pathologic processes 
and, in contrast to the interstitial cells, they appear increased 
in size, and their numbers augmented, while in reality this 
increase is relative and the total amount of the interstitial cells 
has remained the same. On the other hand, attention must be 
called to the fact that the findings in atrophied human testicles, 
namely the previously mentioned formation of circumscribed 
accumulations of cells, indicate a local augmentation. 

We therefore would stick to the fact that normally at the 
time of the formation of the canaliculi as well as under certain 
pathologic conditions, especially in testicular atrophies, there 
takes place a real augmentation of the interstitial cells. These 
findings furnish a strong support for the view regarding the 
interstitial cells as a trophic accessory organ of the generative 
portion, tho it appears to be strange that in atrophied testicles 
there cannot be ascertained a regular interrelated position 
between the impaired retrogressive canaliculi and the interstitial 
cells. The latter are to be found now nearer the healthy, now 
nearer the atrophied canaliculi, which show no regeneration 
whatsoever, and it is just in the region of the larger nodular 
accumulations of interstitial cells where we often note a com- 
plete absence of testicular canaliculi. It is hard to reconcile this 
fact with the conception of the interstitial cells as trophic acces- 
sory organs of the canaliculi; in such cases Kyrle is inclined 
to believe that we are dealing with abortive (“frustroese”’) 
regenerative tendencies. On the other hand, the findings in 
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atrophied testicles do certainly not indicate an endocrine 
activity of the interstitial cells. It can hardly be maintained 
that individuals with atrophied testicles present a marked 
masculine habitus. Moreover, observations have been made, 
especially by Berblinger, which show that in spite of the 
augmentation of interstitial cells in atrophied testicles, the 
male sex characteristics were only slightly marked, and, on 
the other hand, they were well preserved in cases showing a 
manifest diminution of the interstitial cells. 

The question of the ectopic testicle has attained to a great 
significance in this connection. Numerous investigations have 
shown that cryptorchic testicles, in men as well as in animals, 
differ in their anatomic structure from the normal testicles. 
The undescended testicle is as a rule considerably smaller and 
often shows—tho not always—a high degree of underdevelop- 
ment, having comparatively few, narrow canaliculi with de- 
fectively differentiated epithelium without spermatogenesis and 
with wide spaces between the single canaliculi. However, the 
number of interstitial cells is as a rule large. Bouin and Ancel 
call attention to the fact that animals with bilateral cryptor- 
chidism are as a rule sterile, while their sexual impulse and se- 
condary sex characteristics are completely normal. Analogous 
findings in humans led to the belief that cases of cryptorchidism 
presented a certain proof for the fact that the influence exer- 
cised upon the secondary sex characteristics was due to the in- 
ternal secretory effects of the interstitial glands, and Steinach 
went as far as to declare the ectopic testicle to be an “isolated 
puberty gland.” The inadmissibility of this designation is 
shown by the observations just mentioned, for in the ectopic 
testicle, canaliculi are always to be found, tho of different 
degrees of underdevelopment, and even ripe spermatozoa have 
repeatedly been found in ectopic testicles. 

On the other hand, the contents in interstitial cells are sub- 

“ject to quite considerable fluctuations. Finally, let it be em- 
phasized, that several cases of bilateral cryptorchidism in men 
have been observed which presented the Eunuchoid type. All 
the findings show that also the undescended testicle admits of 
no convincing conclusions regarding the function of the inter- 
stitial cells. Whatever has been interpreted as internal secre- 
tory activity of these cells may be accredited to the generative 
parenchyma of the undescended testicle. 

In order to obtain absolutely certain results, several inves- 
tigators exposed, experimentally, the isolated germinative por- 
tion of the testicle to severe injury or destroyed it, leaving 
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the interstitial cells intact. Bouin and Ancel ligated, unilater- 
ally or bilaterally, the ductus deferens; in other experiments 
one testicle was extirpated while on the other side the ductus 
deferens was ligated. The result consisted in an augmentation 
of the interstitial cells in adult animals. 

Sand’s experiments demonstrated that in young animals 
unilateral castration and ligature of the ductus deferens on the 
other side was followed by hypertrophy of the entire testicle; 
unless the remaining testicle has reached its full develop- 
ment, involution of the generative portion will not take place. 
The experiments of Tandler and Gross were made with the 
same object in view: after dissection of the ductus deferens in 
two roebucks, absence of spermatogenesis and augmentation of 
the interstitial tissue was demonstrated. 

As the growth of the horns took place in a perfectly normal 
manner, the assumption of an internal secretory activity of 
the interstitial cells appeared to be justified. Steinach’s ex- 
periments and his practical conclusions therefrom are too well 
known to be retold. 

The results of all these experiments were not corroborated 
by subsequent investigations. According to Kyrle, ligature of 
the ductus deferens is followed by atrophy of the testicular 
canaliculi only in those cases in which during the operation 
vessels are injured simultaneously. Tiedje, who repeated the 
experimental ligature on a larger scale arrived at quite differ- 
ent results and rejected Steinach’s conclusions. Of especial 
significance are the investigations of Simmonds, who studied 
the conditions in unilateral and bilateral occlusion of the 
spermatic ducts. In forty cases he found that the cicatricial 
occlusion of the vas deferens does not, as a rule, produce 
obliteration of the spermatogenesis; in only two cases an aug- 
mentation of the interstitial cells was demonstrated; in one of 
them there was a severe fibrosis of the testicle—a condition in 
which an augmentation of the interstitial cells may occur also 
without occlusion of the ductus deferens. 

Even after an occlusion of the ductus deferens of ten and 
more years duration no proliferation of the interstitial cells 
but a normal condition of the epithelium of the seminal tubules 
was, as a rule, to be found. All the observations tend to show 
that also the results obtained from the experiments with the 
ligature do not allow us to form any conclusions regarding an 
internal secretory activity of the interstitial cells. 

I do not want to expatiate on other experiments tending to 
effect an injury of the isolated gencrative testicular paren- 
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chyma with preservation of the interstitial cells, as has been 
tried by means of the X-rays. Stieve emphasizes that by these 
experiments the epithelium of the testicular canaliculi was 
injured, but never destroyed. 

Important information regarding the significance of the 
interstitial cells for the secondary sex characteristics was to 
be expected from a study of those cases in which the secondary 
sex characteristics show a defective development. If the intersti- 
tial cells exercise the alleged internal secretory function, there 
must be demonstrable quantitative or qualitative deviations 
from the normal state in hermaphrodites, eunuchoids and homo- 
sexual individuals. 

Regarding the activity of the interstitial cells in the testicle 
of pseudo-hermaphrodites, numerous investigations have been 
carried out (cf., e.g., those by Winkler, Polano, Stroebe, Pick, 
Stieve, and the recent compilation by Romeir). From a study 
of these observations as well as from my own investigations it 
appears that in the majority of cases—in spite of a pronounced 
heterosexual development of the generative organs—there were 
present numerous interstitial cells showing a perfectly normal 
function, and in only a few instances there was noticed either 
an almost entire absence or at least a rather small amount of 
them. These findings as well as the study of the generative 
glands in animal hermaphrodites represent a direct refutation 
of the theory that the secondary sex characteristics are in- 
fluenced by the interstitial cells. Nor can this theory be satis- 
factorily explained by Steinach’s far-fetched assumption 
according to which pseudo-hermaphrodites possess a “herma- 
phroditic puberty gland,” of which at first one and subse- 
quently the other portion would become activated. 

Regarding the testicles of Kunuchoids there are so far com- 

_paratively few findings on hand, and these show the same re- 
sults as in my own studies, namely, that in such cases the 
interstitial cells, regarding their numbers as well as their de- 
velopment, exhibit a variety of tendencies. In some cases, 
fully developed interstitial cells are present in large numbers, 
while in other instances they are scarce and poorly (atrophic) 
developed. Also these findings furnish a strong argument 
against the assumption of an internal secretory function of the 
interstitial cells. In homosexual individuals, Steinach saw 
atrophied canaliculi, atrophied Leydig’s cells and formations 
presenting the appearance of female interstitial cells. These 
findings, however, were not corroborated by subsequent inves- 
tigations. The literature and the author’s own findings reveal 
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no atrophy of the canaliculi in homosexual individuals and 
show that their interstitial cells differ neither quantitatively 
nor qualitatively from the corresponding cells of normal indi- 
viduals. 

A comprehensive study of the numerous investigations made 
during these latter years (the transplantation experiments are 
not to be discussed here) shows that so far it has not been 
demonstrated that the secondary sex characteristics are in- 
fluenced by an internal secretory activity of the interstitial 
cells and that the overwhelming majority of the findings 
antagonize this assumption. There ain’t no such thing as a 
“puberty gland,” and as far as Steinach tries to base his 
rejuvenation experiments on this assumption, he proceeds from 
wrong premises. ‘This does not imply a judgment regarding 
the practical value of this procedure, which must be adjudi- 
cated by experts. 

One thing is certain, namely, the interstitial cells appear at 
an early stage of embryonic development, and it is highly 
probable that they represent descendants of connective tissue 
cells. At certain stages of fetal life they are present in large 
numbers which decrease later. An augmentation of them is 
noticeable at the time of puberty. Under pathologic conditions 
we may often find the number of interstitial cells increased 
whenever there is testicular atrophy, which may be due to a 
variety of causes. All these observations would suggest their 
interpretation as being a trophic accessory organ of the 
generative parenchyma, although certain findings may not be 
easily reconcilable with this assumption. Other observations 
would indicate an absorptive-secretory activity, and we often 
encounter conditions which make the interstitial cells appear 
as representing a compensatory substitute for an extinct tes- 
ticular parenchyma; in short, the question as to the function 
of the interstitial cells, is still awaiting a conclusive answer. 
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HOW I WAS STEINACHED 
By Prorrssor M. Zetsst, M.D., Vienna 


The reason why I take part in the discussion of the at pres- 
ent so much debated question regarding the Steinach operation 
and the alleged rejuvenation resulting from it, may be stated 
as follows: I wish to report briefly about my condition follow- 
ing the operation, and right at the start I want to say that, 
with Kyrle and many others, I do not believe in Steinach’s 
theory and the conclusions thereof. Not being inclined to be 
polemical nor feeling like entering deeply into the subject, I 
am satisfied with merely presenting a brief narrative of what I 
and others have observed after the dissection of the spermatic 
cords and the ligation of the blood-vessels. In June, 1922, 
I was 69 years old. The English surgeon and urologist Thomp- 
son has stated that the man who at the age of 40 has no 
hypertrophy of the prostate will in all probability never have 
it. Being one of the victims of this so frequent senile trouble, 
I consulted the recently deceased Professor Zuckerkandl. This 
was three years ago. My body-weight being reduced at that 
time to 40 kilograms and 40 grams, as the result of a severe 
intestinal catarrh, Zuckerkandl dissuaded me from undergoing 
prostatectomy, suggesting instead an antiseptic treatment of 
the bladder. On account of my emaciation, three years ago, I 
underwent a “Mastkur” (fattening diet), as the result of 
which my weight increased 23 kilograms. Shortly before his 
lamented death, Professor Zuckerkandl having again advised 
me against the radical operation, and influenced by a book of 
Professor Haberer and the favorable results reported therein, 
I decided to have my vasa deferentia dissected. Zuckerkandl’s 
former assistant, now director protempore of the Rothschild 
Hospital, consented to perform the operation in his clinic. 
Already years ago, this operation had been in vogue for the 
alleviation of the troubles engendered by prostatic hypertrophy, 
to be later abandoned on account of the comparatively unfavor- 
able results. Impressed by Haberer’s reports and the favor- 
able result seen in one of my own cases, I made up my mind to 
submit to this harmless surgical procedure, though neither the 
director of the Rothschild Hospital, nor colleague Brik, nor 
even myself expected any considerable advantages from the 
operation. Yet the double epididymitis, caused by frequent 
catheterization, and the expectation of being enabled to do 


(Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift. 1822. No. 38-39. p. 764-765) 
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without the latter, were srong inducements in favor of the 
operation, and the more so as afterwards the risky prosta- 
tectomy would be easier. The operation, performed under local 
anesthesia, in the Rothschild Hospital, was in a few days 
followed by a complete healing of the wound. So far, just 
as I and my colleagues expected, no appreciable diminution 
of the prostate has been noted, nor was there any favorable 
result as to the spontaneous emptying of the bladder. Tho 
the cutting of the seminal cords is not identical with the deep 
ligation as advised by Steinach, the result, if rejuvenation is 
the end being sought, would be the same as that following 
the Steinach procedure. 

Tho I had not expected that an essential rejuvenation would 
be affected, on the contrary, I noted that the erections, still 
quite frequent before the operation, had become more rare. 
As a matter of course, corresponding to my age, the sexual 
impulse is bound to grow gradually weaker, and just as in 
Haberer’s prostatic cases, I must confess that I have not been 
in any sense rejuvenated. It is true, I am still able to do 
quite creditable medical and literary work, and enjoy myself 
for hours reading historical books. At present I am getting 
considerable pleasure out of the task of editing and writing 
the introduction to the autobiography of a great physician. I 
also enjoy the theatre and all that goes with it, but in spite of 
all that, I can’t say that I am feeling any younger—on the 
contrary, this narrative concerning myself is most likely a 
manifestation of garrulous senility. 


Abstracts and Translations 


A HITHERTO UNKOWN FORM OF AZOOSPERMIA. 


The following case came under the observation of Prof. C. 
Posner (Klin. Wochenschrift, Feb. 4, 1922): A gentleman, 
aged 38 years, has lived in childless marriage for the last eight 
years. He had never been venereally diseased. A gynecologist 
submitted the wife to the, in such cases, still usual dilatation 
of the cervical canal. This proving unsuccessful, several 
authorities proposed an examination of the husband’s sperma- 
tozoa, which revealed a complete azoospermia. None had 
thought of this before, for there was no suspicious anamnesis, 
the genital organs were normal and the man’s potentia coeundi 
was unimpaired. 

All this ought to have suggested a constitutional azoosper- 
mia, that is to say, an extinction of the spermatogenesis. The 
greater was the surprise when testicular puncture showed a 
positive result. Shortly afterward the patient came under 
Posner’s observation who was in the position to confirm the 
above finding. There was a large quantity of spermatozoa, 
many of them being in a condition of great motility. The 
most careful examination revealed no abnormalities whatever, 
neither in the testicles, the prostate, the seminal vesicles, nor 
the urethra. 

Posner states that this case is not unique. In a compara- 
tively short space of time he has seen three similar cases, in 
which there was no history of venereal disease, the genital 
organs were normal and the potentia coeundi unimpaired. In 
only one case was there a moderate testicular atrophy and a 
slight diminution in the potentia coeundi, but otherwise the 
same state of affairs. On the ground of these observations, 
Posner believes he is justified in adding a new form of azoo- 
spermia. Thus far he was not able to locate the place where 
the expulsion of the spermatozoa is impeded. Palpation ex- 
cludes the testicles and epididymides; the seminal vesicles and 
the prostate appear not to be involved, the ejaculum contain- 
ing the normal secretions of these organs. Any suspicion of a 
preceding disease is absent. Posner proposes to designate the 
condition as “congenital obliterative azoospermia.” The dia- 
gnosis can only be established by means of a testicular punc- 
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ture. From the standpoint of the differential diagnosis there 
would come under consideration only the rare cases of so-called 
aspermatism in which, owing to mechanical impediments or 
spastic contractions, the ejaculum is thrown back into the 
bladder. This point might possibly be elucidated by an ex- 
amination of the urine. 

Owing to our ignorance regarding the anatomical localiza- 
tion, treatment is impossible and we are absolutely in the dark 
as to any surgical interference which, at least theoretically, 
would seem justified in cases of acquired obliterative azoo- 
spermia. But there suggests itself the attempt at artificial 
fecundation which would consist in injecting, with the aid of 
the speculum, deep into the vagina or even the uterus, a large 
quantity of fresh paracentetic testicular fluid, mixed either 
with the ejaculum itself or with a sterilized solution of sodium 
chlorid. Failures should not deter us, but, considering the 
hopelessness of any other treatment, we should try by means 
of artificial fecundation to satisfy the craving of a married 
couple for progeny. 


STERILIZATION AND SPERM IMMUNITY. 


Dr. E. Vogt (Klin. Wochenschrift, June 3, 1921) calls at- 
tention to the experiments of R. Dittler, who recently steril- 
ized female animals by parenteral administration of sperma- 
tozoa. After the fresh sperm—a quantity of from 2 to 5c.c. 
—has been injected into the auricular vein of a female rabbit, 
the spermotoxic effects are soon noted. The blood of the 
female animal agglutinates the spermatozoa, and abrogates 
their motility. The production of sterility requires several 
injections. If now a female, treated in this manner, was brought 
together with a potent male which had provided the spermo- 
antigen, no fecundation took place, not even after several copu- 
lations. In some cases sterility lasted up to four months. 
After a certain period of time the normal capability of con- 
ceiving returned. 

This seems to show that sperm immunity represents a rever- 
sible process. In another series of experiments Dittler estab- 
lished the fact that female rabbits treated with human sperma- 
tozoa preserved the normal capability of conception. In steril- 
ity produced by artificial means the generative processes are 
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not impaired; ovulation remains uninfluenced as has been 
shown by the laparotomy of experimental animals which during 
the different stages of the preparatory treatment were found 
with ova. 

All this goes to show that in animals, at least the female 
organism, can be sterilized by means of immunization, and a 
great advantage of this method is to be seen in the fact that 
sterilization produced in this manner does in no way injure the 
generative organs nor the body in general. 

If we apply to human beings the results of the aforesaid 
animal experiments, proceeding from the hypothesis that the 
female genital apparatus is able to absorb spermatozoa, it be- 
comes evident that on the basis of these studies we may be able 
to solve the problem of human sterility. Vogt thinks that 
sperm immunity may be the cause of those obscure forms of 
sterility in which local and general diseases as well as psychic 
abnormalities have been definitely excluded by thoro examina- 
tions and clinical observations on the man and the woman. It 
explains those forms of primary and secondary sterility in 
which impregnation may take place of a sudden when after 
prolonged marital separation intercourse takes place. Regular 
sexual intercourse between a married couple may result in 
absorption of the spermatozoa and the formation of spermo- 
toxins and thus prevent fecundation. Separation and conti- 
nence, the spermatoxic charging of the female body being in 
abeyance, may bring about the natural cure of a previously 
existing sterility of long duration. 

The observation that the first cohabitation very often leads 
to an immediate fecundation while, caeteris paribus, later 
cohabitations do not produce the same result, tho made long 
ago, have not yet been explained. If we accept the hypothesis 
_of sperm immunity, it appears quite natural that in a virgin 
the first cohabitation will be the most favorable in regard to 
fecundation. 

The enhancement of the capability of conceiving immediate- 
ly after the menses has previously been explained as being pure- 
ly mechanical. In recent times it has been associated with the 
relatively greater capability of being fecundated as seen in 
fresh eggs. Although this argument is quite plausible; an ex- 
planation on the basis of the above suggestions seems to be 
admissible. The period of continence due to the menses dimin- 
ishes the sperm immunity or makes it disappear entirely and 
thus the conditions favorable to conception are reinforced. 
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The sterility of prostitutes has been ascribed to syphilitic 
and gonorrheic infections, and this holds certainly true for a 
large percentage of cases while in quite a few of them the sperm 
immunity may furnish a biological explanation. 

Besides sterility, other gynecological problems may be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of experimental sperm immunity, 
if we leave out of account the generative character of the 
spermatozoa, which are highly specific, and take into consider- 
ation only their biological effects which are omnicellular. We 
may differentiate between biopositive and bionegative influ- 
ences of the spermatozoa upon the female organism. After 
marriage a hypoplastic genital apparatus may anatomically 
and functionally undergo an increase of its capacity and ma- 
ture up to a certain degree. Tho in the beginning conception 
may not take place for some time, in certain instances im- 
provement of an existing amenorrhea or dysmenorrhea is be- 
ing observed. Possibly, the albuminoid substances of the sper- 
matozoa which are absorbed, represent nothing but a stimulus 
of growth for the female generative organs, inasmuch as the 
asthenic habitus with its specifically differentiated internal 
secretions may influence those substances in a manner different 
from that of a normal constitution. Thereby the immediate 
influence of the sexual act with the mechanic and nervous-re- 
flex stimulation is not necessarily eliminated. The writer wants 
to emphasize only the essential differences. The effect of the 
mechanical stimulus is but temporary and evanescent while the 
biological influence of the spermatozoa is to be regarded as 
lasting and polyvalent. 

It appears to Vogt that the obscure problem of fecundation 
is at the dawn of its solution. According to von Gruber, a 
male animal may influence not only its own young but also the 
offspring of a future copulation with another male animal. 
Von Gruber cites instances that hold true in regard to human 
beings. We may be justified in explaining this phenomenon by 
an indelible influence or to changes produced in the inmost core 
of the female generative organs which are operative during the 
entire priod of reproductivity. 

In conclusion, Vogt emphasizes that, tho hypothetical, his 
views may not be denied a certain probability and that they 
may be important for the solution of problems, such as why the 
first-born are so frequently males; the preponderance of boys 
born by older primiparae; the experimental theory of heredity ; 
the determination of offspring; the frigidity of women; the 
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significance of monogamy and polygamy, individual physiol- 
ogy, and so forth. 


LOVE AS A MALADY 


In the “Quanun,” in the section devoted to Love, Avicenna, 
the great Arabian physician, classes love under cerebral or 
mental diseases, together with somnolence, insomnia, amnesia, 
mania, hydrophobia, melancholia, and the like. After describ- 
ing the symptoms, and especially the irregularities of the 
pulse, Avicenna says: “And hereby it is possible to arrive at 
the identity of the beloved person, if the patient will not reveal 
it, such knowledge affording one means of treatment. The 
device whereby this may be effected is that many names should 
be mentioned and repeated while the finger is retained on the 
pulse, and when it becomes very irregular and almost ceases, 
one should then repeat the process. I have tried this method 
repeatedly, and have discovered the name of the beloved. [And 
so Avicenna was ahead of Freud, Jung, etc.—W. J. R.] “Then, 
in like manner, mention the streets, dwellings, arts, crafts, fam- 
ilies and countries, joining each one with the name of the be- 
loved, and all the time feeling the pulse, so that when it alters 
on the mention of any one thing several times, you will infer 
from this all particulars about the beloved as regards name, 
appearance and occupation. We have ourselves tried this 
plan, and have thereby arrived at knowledge which was valu- 
able. Then, if you can discover no cure except to unite the 
two in such wise as is sanctioned by religion and law, you will 
do this. We have seen cases where health and strength were 
completely restored and flesh regained after the patient had 
become greatly attenuated and suffered from severe chronic 
diseases and protracted accesses of fever from lack of strength 
resulting from excessive love, when he was accorded union with 
his beloved, in a very short time, so that we were astonished 
thereat and realized the subordination of nature to mental 
imaginations.” (Cited by Edward G. Browne: ‘Arabian 
Medicine.” 


WHEN DOES MAN’S SEXUAL POWER DECLINE? 


It is often said that a train of phenomena takes place in 
man between sixty and seventy in many ways comparable 
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with the menopause in women. Leonard Williams, in an 
article on “The Interstitial Gland” (Brit. M. J., May 27, 
1922) says he has never been able to support this view. It is 
true that in most men the copulative and reproductive capacity 
begins in that decade sensibly to decline and ultimately to 
peter out. There are on record outstanding instances of men 
who have retained a large measure of sexual power well into 
the following decade, but no one except the biographer of 
Sarah has ever recorded a case of a woman who has repro- 
duced her kind at such an advanced age. There is no reason 
why a man should lose his copulative and reproductive power 
so long as his gonads retain their efficiency, and this efficiency 
usually becomes impaired about the sixties because of the 
accumulation of poisons in the system. Certain poisons— 
alcohol and tuberculosis, two out of many— cause an atrophy 
of the seminal tubules and an hypertrophy of the interstitial 
glands. It is more than likely that the interstitial hyper- 
trophy represents an endeavor on the part of these glands to 
repel a chronic toxemia. The hypertrophy succeeds for a 
time in supplying the extra quantity of necessary antidote, 
but at last, overwhelmed by the strength of the invader, the 
gland succumbs. We see this train of events so often in the 
case of the thyroid—the goitrous cretin, for example—that 
it seems reasonable to offer the same explanation in the case 
of the interstitial gland. Then there is the senile hypertrophy 
of the closely associated prostate to account for. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that this too is an antitoxic gland and that 
its gradual enlargement with advancing years is due to the 
constant endeavor to prevail in the unequal combat against 
lethal poisons introduced from without. 

The removal of the gland has been shown to be followed at 
no very long intervals by symptoms which go far to support 
this view. Now, what are these toxins which the endocrine 
system is at such pains to naturalize and nullify? The writer 
reminds us that man is the only animal who cooks his food. 
Cooking destroys the vitamins, and vitamins are to endocrines 
what endocrines are to the economy. The kindly fruits of 
the earth are relegated to a back seat, and until we see light 
in this respect while it is yet day we shall continue to poison 
our endocrines and to pass ignobly into nothingness with our 
allotted tasks but partially accomplished. 
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A STUDY OF SEVENTY-FIVE UNMARRIED 
MOTHERS. 


In making a study of seventy-five young women patients 
in the Veil Hospitals, Kansas City, Mo., during the last three 
months of 1921, Mrs. C. M. Janes (The Am. Med. Press— 
June, 1922) groups them under two headings, 

Girls with strong emotions developed early, realization and 
understanding of sex coming after pregnancy. 

Young women advanced in education with mental realiza- 
tion of sex who, from monotony of virtue with stress of feel- 
ing, or love with promise of marriage, yield. 

None of the girls or young women considered in this study 
was abnormal in the general acceptance of the term. Their 
ages ranged from sixteen to twenty-three years. All were 
capable of self-analysis and the types were varied—from girls 
still in the grade schools to women of brilliancy and high social 
standing. Many were from the best families. In 75 per cent., 
at least, there was no premeditation of moral recklessness, in- 
tentional physical license or mental crisis to which could be at- 
tributed the sex error. Analyzing the chief forces responsible, 
the writer found several contributory factors, such as promise 
of marriage; a previous familiarity which often paves the 
way, or close intimacy with others who are having sexual ex- 
periences ; love of attention as a reaction against loneliness, 
or the exhilaration of sympathy after periods of unhappiness; 
sexual hunger during the period of adolescence. 

The writer asks: ‘Are we sure of the accuracy of our word 
morality, when we call this result of nature’s untaught awaken- 
ing sin; or that we permit young girls upon the slippery ground 
of sex temptation, and then brand them and their innocent 
babies as outcasts?” 

From the study of feminine characteristics based on the 
lives of these and many hundred other young women patients 
in the Veil Hospital, the writer concludes that young women 
of all types may not be able to resist sexual temptation. Even 
frigidity cannot be counted upon. As sexual feeling is indi- 
vidual, an unknown quality, no one can say what may happen 
when the right personality meets the right opportunity. With- 
out minimizing the value of knowledge, the writer thinks it 
is of little value in itself against the strongest instinct. As 
methods of safeguarding the young she suggests greater vigil- 
ance on the part of parents and others responsible; close 
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supervision in shops and factories, separate schools for boys 
and girls; competent tactful chaperonage. 


RECOMMENDATION OF EARLY TRIAL MARRIAGE. 


In view of the necessity of conjugal reciprocity of rights 
and duties for personal development and of mutual affection 
and respect for enduring monogamy, sexual choice becomes a 
very important matter, a matter needing mature judgment 
and therefore preclusive of very early marriage. If young 
people were more carefully and reasonably educated for the 
functions of marriage and parenthood they could undoubtedly 
be fitted at an earlier age than they are now for the exercise 
of these functions. An abiding argument against early mar- 
riage lies, however, in the difference of sexual choice at dif- 
ferent ages. When sexual choice resulting in sexual inter- 
course and child bearing occurs after maturity, mental and 
moral traits are more apt than merely physical traits to influ- 
ence the choice and therefore, according to the laws of sexual 
selection, to be propagated in the offspring. Moreover, the de- 
velopment of these traits in the parents enables them to pro- 
vide more carefully for their children than immature parents. 
Here we are face to face with what is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult task and what promises to become one of the most puz- 
zling problems of current morality. Hitherto in almost all 
societies late marriage has either been accompanied by a lack 
of chastity before marriage on the part of the youth of both 
sexes or, where female chastity is valued, by the lack of chastity 
on the part of males with the growth of the prostitute class. 


If we desire monogamy we must condemn prostitution, but 
we must necessarily condemn male as well as female prostitutes. 
If, on the other hand, we do not condemn promiscuity in men, 
it must be on the ground that their sexuality is radically un- 
adapted to monogamy, and that monogamy must not and 
should not discriminate against the women that are necessary 
to the gratification of men’s polygynous instincts. If the social 
stigma were taken off the prostitute, if she were no longer a 
segregated person, prostitution might then become, in the 
sense of division of labor, more consistent with a democratic 
point of view . 
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We have given late marriage and the passing of prostitution 
two alternatives: the requiring of absolute chastity in both 
sexes until marriage or the toleration of freedom of sexual 
intercourse on the part of the unmarried of both sexes before 
marriage, i.e., before the birth of offspring. In this event 
condemnation of sex license would have a different emphasis 
from that at present. Sexual intercourse would not be of 
itself disparaged or condemned, it would be disapproved of if 
indulged in at the expense of health or of emotional or in- 
tellectual activities in oneself or in others. As a matter of 
fact, truly monogamous relations seem to be those most con- 
ducive to emotional or intellectual development and to health, 
so that, quite apart from the question of prostitution, prom- 
iscuity is not desirable or even tolerable. It would therefore 
seem well from this point of view to encourage early trial 
marriage, the relation to be entered into with a view to per- 
manency, but with the privilege of breaking it if proved un- 
successful and in the absence of offspring, without suffering 
any great degree of public condemnation.—Elsie Clews Par- 
sons: The Old-fashioned Woman. 


HAVE CHILDREN VOLUPTUOUS FEELINGS DURING 
THE ACT OF BEING RAPED? 


This question is raised by Dr. James Brock, former City 
obstetrician of St. Petersburg, Russia (Vierteljahrschrift fur 
gerichtliche Medizin und offentliches Sanitatswesen. Berlin, 
Oct., 1921). The question seems to be futile, or at least of 
purely academic interest. However, the writer shows that we 
are dealing here with a problem of an eminently practical 
- significance. The question seems to contain a contradiction. 
Do the words “rape” and “child” not exclude one another? 
“Rape” means the consummation of coitus, which in children 
owing to the narrowness of their genitals, is impossible and 
therefore this crime is usually designated as “violation.” If 
notwithstanding the writer uses the word rape he wants to 
indicate that we are dealing with cases in which an immissio 
penis, or at least a violent attempt at it, has taken place. 
This will always cause frightful injuries to the genitals, lacer- 
ations of the perineum, the vagina and the adjacent structures. 
Altho it is a well known and quite understandable fact that 
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manipulations with the genitals will excite voluptuous feelings 
in children, if girls under ten years of age are sexually abused 
we are unwilling to admit that in these unfortunate victims the 
above-mentioned injuries may be accompanied by voluptuous 
sensations and that the latter may even be felt more keenly than 
the pain. A medical expert, suddenly confronted by this ques- 
tion, might easily draw false conclusions and exercise an entire- 
ly wrong influence on the judicial decision. In this fact lies 
the practical significance of the question under consideration 
which becomes comprehensible by the study of the following 
two cases which came under the writer’s personal observation. 

On April 2, 1902, he was entrusted with the examination of 
the girl Prasskwiga M., aged five years. Two days previously, 
after being raped, she had been admitted to the children’s 
hospital with symptoms of peritonitis. The perineum was 
lacerated as far as the rectum, and so was the posterior vaginal 
wall so that here the rectum shimmered thru. Asked whether 
she had felt any violent pains during the act, the child 
answered: ‘Yes, at first, but then nitschewo.” ‘The little 
patient uttered this classical Russian word “nitschewo” with an 
expression which clearly showed that the feeling following the 
pain was quite agreeable and that during the act she experi- 
enced voluptuous sensations. Dumbfounded at this answer 
the writer and the examining judge looked at one another and 
then with deep pity at the unfortunate little girl. 

Still more pronounced was the association of pain and 
voluptuous sensation in the following case. On September 20, 
1905, the merchant Swan Llow, of St. Petersburg, while pass- 
ing by a building plot, was told by children, who were playing 
in the street, that three men had carried a girl to a nearby 
empty building and that these men had threatened the children 
with knives when they attempted to follow them. Accompanied 
by the laborer Dergatschew, Llow went to that building and 
looking thru a window he saw lying on the floor a young man 
who apparently was committing the sexual act with a female 
person. Upon Llow’s call, the fellow turned toward the wall; 
and then a little girl got up and, weeping and at the same 
time laughing, ran towards the window. She told Llow she 
had been forcibly taken to the house and threatened she would 
be cut to pieces if she made an outcry. The fellow caught by 
Llow was a peasant, nineteen years old, and the other miscreant 
was seventeen years old. Both were convicted for rape and got 
the full limit of the law. The third accomplice escaped. 
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The examination of the girl, Eugenie R., eight years old 
(age confirmed by the certificate of baptism), disclosed the 
following state of affairs: Scratches on the back and the lower 
extremities ; laceration of the perineum; mucosa of the vaginal 
orifice deep red; hymen annular and lacerated at the posterior 
commissure ; the edges of the lacerations and surrounding parts 
deep red. In his report the writer declared the girl had been 
deflowered altho a complete immissio penis had not taken place. 
The depositions of the witnesses are interesting. Llow stated 
the little girl had been “weeping and laughing” when she ran 
towards him telling him what had happened. The laborer 
Dergatschew said literally: ‘Upon me she made the impression 
of a homeless street-walker to whom the whole affair was noth- 
ing unusual. She appeared not in the least frightened.” Quite 
strange was the behavior of the policeman who had seen the 
little girl in the station and then brought her to the house of 
her mother. When asked whether he recognized in Eugenie R. 
the same little girl whom he had seen on September 20, last year, 
he shrugged his shoulders and showed plainly that quite an- 
other person had been fixed in his memory instead of the modest, 
timid little girl he saw sitting in the court-room. At this 
juncture one of the jurors fired the question at the writer: 
“Do you think children experience any voluptuous sensations 
during the act of being ravished?”” ‘Thereupon little Eugenie 
on being asked whether she had felt violent pains during the 
act, answered: “Yes, at first, but then nitschewo.” The writer 
informed the court about the 5-years old Prasskowja M., and 
the judge, being the same as in the former case, was able to 
corroborate the writer’s statement. 

Both cases show that children during the act, and even if 
severely injured, experience voluptuous sensations which may 
stifle the pains and will influence the behavior of the victims. 
In conclusion the writer sounds a note of warning that the 
abnormal] behavior of ravished girls should not induce judges 
to jump at wrong conclusions regarding the character of these 
unfortunate victims. 


IS THERE AN INNATE HORROR OF INCEST? 


According to Iwan Bloch, in exceptional cases only does 
incest—sexual intercourse between those nearly related by 
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blood, either in the same generation, as between brother and 
sister, or in the ascending and descending line—depend upon 
pathological causes. The origin of the dread and horror in- 
spired by incest remains—as G. Schmoller (“Elements of Gen- 
eral Political Economy” I. 1901) expresses it, “a moot 
question of historical research.” Within historical times and 
among savage peoples, incestuous intercourse was permitted 
and widely diffused. It may be that racial hygienic experience 
regarding the effects of this habit led to the recognition of the 
fact that incest must be forbidden. 

At the present day, incest often occurs as the result of 
chance associations, in alcoholic intoxication, in consequence 
of close domestic intimacy in small dwellings, in the absence 
of other opportunity for sexual intercourse. In certain classes 
of the population we observe a complete absence of any con- 
ception of the immorality of incest. 

Remarkable is the tendency to incestuous unions in certain 
epochs—as, for example, in the period of the French Rococco, 
when it was introduced by suggestion on a large scale and 
manifested itself with alarming frequency. According to 
Theodore Mundt (“Paris During the Second Empire.” 1867), 
it apppears that the French nature is not repelled to the same 
degree as the German by the idea of sexual union between 
those nearly related by blood. Eugene Sue relates (“Mys- 
teries of Paris”) that among the lowest strata of the popula- 
tion fathers often have relations with their own daughters. 
But such things happen also in Germany. Dr. Kersten (Archiv 
f. Kriminal Anthropologie, 1904) reports the case of a stone- 
mason who, in intercourse with his step-daughter, procreated 
a daughter of his own, and when the latter was thirteen years 
of age he had sexual relations with her. Forel informs us 
that incest is common in Switzerland, especially among the 
inhabitants of isolated mountain chalets. He reports a few 
typical and genuine examples of incest giving rise to penal 
action. The first was that of a drunken and brutal husband 
who persecuted his wife with excessive coitus. The wife gave 
him her own daughter to satisfy his violence. The other case 
is that of an inebriate woman who induced her own son, aged 
seventeen years, to have relations with her. Infuriated with 
the idea that his mother had made him her lover, he murdered 
her one day when he was drunk. Condemned as the murderer 
of his mother, this man conducted himself in prison in a model 
manner. 
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In a family composed exclusively of imbeciles and psycho- 
paths, some of whom were put under Forel’s care for treat- 
ment, incest was practised among nearly all of them: between 
father and daughters; between mother and sons, and between 
brothers and sisters. From this case Forel believes it justi- 
fiable to draw the conclusion that incest is not the cause but 
the effect of mental disorders. This does not mean that the 
offspring of such unions are not slightly tainted by the mere 
fact of such concentrated incest, but these cases are compar- 
atively so rare that they do not contribute to any appreciable 
extent in causing degeneration of the race. 

Among many Indian tribes of Central America incest is 
said to be always practised when the eldest daughter accom- 
panies the father for a few days into the mountains, in order 
to prepare his maize bread for him. 

Differing from Westermarck, A. H. Huth (“The Marriage 
of Near Kin”) is of the opinion that there is no “natural 
horror” of incest implanted in the human race, or it would 
never have been habitual among any great number of people, 
as it was among the Persians, Egyptians, Greeks and other 
nations. If the horror of incest were innate, it would be as 
universal as the passions, whereas there was no horror until 
relationship became more settled. We must therefore attribute 
the dislike which unquestionably exists among the greater num- 
ber of people to marriage with near kin, to the practice of 
seizing wives from a foreign community, which made it seem 
cowardly for a young man to take a girl to wife in any other 
way. But altho this is sufficient to account for the prohibition 
of intermarriage between relatives in the third degree and 
beyond, it hardly accounts for the almost universal prohibition 
of marriage in the direct ascending or descending line, which 
we find in force even among endogamous tribes. In these there 
is apparently no reason why a father should not marry his 
daughter, if it is true that there is no natural horror of incest 
in any degree. A father would regard his daughter as a slave, 
and hence add her to his harem without more ado, were he 
not withheld by some feeling hitherto unexplained. That this 
feeling is an “innate horror” in the generally understood mean- 
ing of innate is hardly possible, since it is not universal and 
does not exist among animals. Ovid, altho he had a great 
horror of incest, is yet at a loss to see why such marriages 
should be forbidden, and cites the very case of animals to show 
that they are not forbidden by nature. (Metamorph., X.II. 
323-331). 
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If there be really an innate horror of incest it ought to show 
itself intuitively when persons are ignorant of any relation- 
ship. But it does not. Selim Pasha unwittingly married his 
sister, like himself a Circassian slave. Selim had risen to rank 
and wealth, and only found out by chance that his slave-wife 
was his sister. (Martineau: “Eastern Life.’’) 

Boccaccio tells a story of two men, Giannone and Minghino, 
who fell in love with the same girl. The one tries to carry 
her off; the other stops him; both are arrested; and then 
it is discovered that the girl is the sister of Giannone, and 
Minghino marries her. 

Defoe makes Moll Flanders unwittingly marry her brother. 
Goethe makes Mignon the offspring of a brother and a sister, 
who were ignorant of any relationship existing between them. 
Moliere makes a brother fall in love with his sister, and it is 
only when he finds out his relationship that he becomes in- 
different to her. (In Wagner’s “The Valkyrie” the lovers, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, are brother and sister.—S. A. T.) 

These are only fictions, it is true; but observers like Moliere 
and Goethe, whose business was to mirror nature, are not 
likely to harp upon improbability. Moreover, we have abun- 
dant evidence in the canons enacted again and again for its 
prevention, even in civilized man, sufficient to prevent it in the 
presence of a moderate amount of temptation. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Shall a man be punished for having red hair? If not, why 
punish him for being homosexual? Leonard Williams points 
out that homosexuality may depend on conditions for which 
the victim is not responsible and the results of which he can- 
not prevent or even modify, and says: 

“I am entirely of the opinion, suggested rather than ex- 
pressed in a recent lecture by my friend, Julian Huxley—name- 
ly, that the present law on the subject requires revision. Re- 
garded in the light of pure physiology, it is no more reasonable 
to punish a man for being homosexual than it would be to 
punish him for having red hair. Both of these things are 
burdens cast upon him by forces over which he has no sort of 
control, nor can he alter or even modify them by any effort of 
the will. It is high time that the members of our profession 
expressed strong and clear views on this question. Let us 
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remember that it is not so very long ago that people were tor- 
tured for being insane, and that it was a great-hearted French 
physician, Philippe Pinel, who died in 1826, who, at the risk of 
his own life and liberty insisted upon humane reforms which 
were afterward generally adopted.”—Brit. M. J. May 27, 1922. 

Williams’ suggestions, however, simply raises questions as 
to how far a person should be required to control a supposedly 
overpowering instinct, and how far the prospect of punishment 
in event of default will serve as a stimulus to self-control; and 
these questions are unanswerable except as they may be an- 
swered in a practical way, in the light of experience. The 
forces of impulsion and self-control cannot be measured and 
weighed, the one against the other; they. vary to almost un- 
limited degrees in different persons, and vary widely even in the 
same persons, with age, experience, observation and bodily and 
mental vigor. The best that we can do is to express the experi- 
ence and judgment of mankind in customs and laws, having 
in mind, always, the welfare of the race. Undoubtedly, until our 
vision becomes infinite, injustice will occasionally be done and 
the innocent will suffer; but this is the penalty to which we are 
all exposed by reason of our human frailty. 

For that class of offenders against our standards of morality 
and law who may be utterly unable to control its conduct, the 
situation, as outlined by Williams, has opened interesting possi- 
bilities. From a social standpoint it is impossible to consider 
such cases “in the light of pure physiology alone” (and this 
is all Williams professes to have done), but they must be con- 
sidered in the light of social conditions also. Certainly present 
practice is unsatisfactory, which views all homosexual acts 
simply from the standpoint of criminal law; for it does no good 
to the offender, and but little good to society, to undertake to 
dispose of a homosexual offense by the exaction of a fine or 
by imprisonment for a longer or a shorter time. Such a pro- 
ceeding simply does not dispose of the case at all. On regaining 
his freedom, the offender sooner or later repeats his offense, is 
again punished, and again set free to offend again—and so the 
matter goes on. If society is to be protected, and if youth is 
to be guarded against the blandishments and the seduction of 
incurable and irresponsible homosexual persons, there would 
seem to be but one course open—incarceration and institutional 
care. 

The parallel drawn by Williams between homosexuality and 
insanity seems well drawn. The difficulty in one case, as in the 
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other, lies in the determination in each instance as to whether 
the failure of the individual to conform to the standards set 
by society is due to his inability to conform rather than to his 
unwillingness to do so. In the one case, as in the other, if it is 
determined that asocial or antisocial conduct is due to the 
absence of the power of intelligent self-control, then unless 
some sort of guardianship outside the walls of an institution 
may be found sufficient for the protection of society, the un- 
fortunate victim must be incarcerated, not as a punishment 
but simply for the protection of the community and the preser- 
vation of our social standards.—J. A. M. A. 


TESTIMONY AS TO VENEREAL DISEASE IN RAPE 
CASE 


(Riley v. State (Ga.), 111 S. E. R. 729) 


The Supreme Court of Georgia, in affirming a judgment of 
conviction of defendent. Riley, says that, on the issue as to 
whether he had had sexual intercourse with the female child 
alleged, a physician testified to the effect that, at a stated time, 
about seven months prior to the alleged criminal act, he had 
treated the accused for a particular venereal disease. That 
testimony was relevant in connection with other evidence tend- 
ing to show that the child developed that disease within 
about seven days after the alleged criminal act; that the alleged 
disease was usually communicated from one person to another 
by sexual intercourse, and that, when communicated, it usually 
manifested itself within a period of from three to ten days after 
the act. The fact that another physician testified that, shortly 
after the offense was alleged to have been committed, he made 
several examinations of the accused, and that, in his opinion, 
the latter was not infected with the disease, would not render 
the testimony of the first physician inadmissible. It would 
make a conflict of evidence, going to the credibility of the wit- 
nesses or the evidential value of their respective opinions, but 
would not go to the admissibility of the evidence of either.— 
J. A. M. A. 


End of Number 1, Volume I of the Journal of Sexology and 
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